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ANALYSIS OF UNDERGRADUATE THEATRE 
IN SOUTHEASTERN HIGHER EDUCATION 


BURNET M. HOBGOOD 


Completion of the Directory of South- 
eastern College Theatre by a joint pro- 
ject of AETA and the South Eastern 
Theatre Conference makes possible the 
first thorough regional analysis in 
American educational theatre. From the 
detailed reports of the Directory on all 
colleges in the Southeast we are enabled 
to find the existing patterns in under- 
graduate theatre, as well as to indicate 
those areas in which further develop- 
ment should come. 

Plans of the College Curriculum 
Project to undertake a survey for a 
comprehensive national directory of 
undergraduate theatre won the early 
support of SETC, and for that reason 
the Southeastern directory could be 
initiated as a “pilot” project in which 
methods of survey and reporting could 
be developed. Collection of material 


Burnet M. Hobgood is Head of the Drama and 
Speech Department, Catawba College, and 
Chairman of the AETA-SETC College Curric- 
ulum Project. The above report, a product of 
the latter committee, is to be used as part of 
the introductory material to the DIRECTORY 
OF SOUTHERN COLLEGE THEATRE, soon 
to be published by AETA. Project members 
who have contributed significantly to the study 
are Paul Davee, San Jose State College; Winona 
Fletcher, Kentucky State College; Kathleen 
Craven, Maryville College (Tenn.); Clayton 
Page, Marshall College (W. Va.); George Moor- 
man, West Georgia College; David Wiley, Long- 
wood College (Va.); Charles M. Getchell, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; and James Lineberger, 
Catawba College, student assistant to the Chair- 
man. 


began in the fall of 1956, with the first 
survey approaches and formats used in 
a Directory of North Carolina College 
Theatre. After some changes and im- 
provements were made in the reporting 
technique, the North Carolina Di- 
rectory was used as a model for the di- 
rectories of nine other states: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

From the beginning it was clear that 
the lack of another such reference in the 
humanities and arts fields of higher edu- 
cation would make for some confusion 
and misunderstanding of purposes. The 
comparatively simple task of compiling 
a listing of schools offering theatre in- 
struction was understood by many to be 
the prime objective. Yet such listings, 
already available, are soon outdated, 
and because of the small amount of in- 
formation they present they yield very 
little as well as being incapable of 
verification. 

The “rating” misconception was also 
met: the purpose of the survey mis- 
construed to be the qualitative ranking 
of the schools in the area. In the first 
place, recognized “ratings” do not exist 
in higher education, although the gulli- 
ble often speak of them as known 
factors. In the second place, the Na- 
tional Council on Accreditation has 
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taken a firm negative attitude toward 
this pratcice, encouraging accrediting 
agencies to work always with regional 
associations recognized by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. The position of the Project has 
therefore been that qualitative rankings 
would be inadmissible and unsound. 


SURVEY PURPOSE 

The immediate purpose of the survey 
was to make comprehensive descriptions 
of theatre curriculum in all under- 
graduate schools offering instruction 
beyond the secondary level. Following 
collection of this material, it was felt, 
numerous valuable studies could be 
launched by other Projects as well as 
College Curriculum Project. 

Clearly it was desirable to have in- 
formation on the contexts in which 
theatre is taught, or in which it is 
absent; hence correlations with size of 
school, admission policies, admini- 
stration of program, etc. would be 
rendered feasible. Cumulative evalua- 
ations would be among the most in- 
teresting uses to which the material 
could be put, and eventually compar- 
isons could be made between the several 
geographic areas in order to find dif- 
ferences of practice and thought. 

The basic unit of information in the 
directories is the entry on each school 
surveyed, called “the profile.” An entry 
for a school offering theatre instruction 
appears thus: 

Class: C Ma 


Degrees: B.A., B.S. 
Enrollment: 1,160 


STETSON UNIVERSITY 

Private (Bapt) Coed 

Inquire: 
Irving C. Stover, Chm. 
Speech Department 
Stetson University 
DeLand, Florida 

Status: Within Speech Department. 

Total Sem. Hrs.: 46 (now expanding program). 

Courses:—13—Stagecraft (4), Advanced Tech- 
nical Production (3), Make-Up and Costume 
(3), Play Direction (3), Play Writing (3), Act- 
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ing (3), Advanced Acting (3), Survey of Dra- 
matic Linterature (6, Independent Study (6). 

Staff: Five (5) in speech and drama (* indicates 
concentration in theatre)—Irving C. Stover, 
*Bruce Griffiths, *Charles C. Ritter, Susan 
Perdue, Virginia Griffin. Two student depart- 
mental assistants. 

Scholarships: Working grants. 

Students: 28 majors, g minors. 

Memberships: AETA, SETC. 


The above profile illustrates a policy 
which admits of some criticism; namely, 
the survey reports only specific offerings 
in theatre, excluding courses in speech, 
English, and broadcasting, and exclud- 
ing theatre-related courses when they are 
offered by a department separate from 
(an existing) theatre or drama depart- 
ment. The Project’s mission, however, 
was to find what theatre departments 
were teaching of theatre. 

Attempting to include all theatre- 
related offerings would have increased 
the difficulties encountered, which are 
rather severe and diverse in an investi- 
gation of this kind. In addition, it may 
be observed that the correlation of a 
larger amount of data would prove an 
immense task whose results could easily 
be questioned. 


METHODS OF SURVEY 


To facilitate study of the material, 
once gathered, a quantitative referent 
for the findings on each school was de- 
sirable. After consultations, then, arbi- 
trary definitions of a theatre major and 
minor were set up and the following 
classifications of theatre programs was 
used: 

C Ma—Courses leading to major and degree in 
theatre. Denotes eighteen or more credits 
offered annually, two or more full-time teach- 
ers (or their equivalent), active producing 
organization. 

C Mi—Courses leading to minor. Denotes one 
or more full-time teachers (or equivalent), 
twelve or more semester credits offered an- 
nually, active producing organization. 

C—Courses in drama and theatre offered, but 
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less than twelve annually; denotes also part- 
time or full-time teachers, active producing 
organization. 

O—Denotes active organization in play pro- 
duction; no courses for credit toward gradua- 
tion offered. 

N—Denotes no theatre or drama program re- 
ported. 


It should be repeated that these classi- 
fications are not proposed as a quali- 
tative ranking mechanism. They are best 
described as a quantitative means of 
abbreviation; a kind of shorthand. 

Where possible a member of either 
supporting organization, AETA_ or 
SETC, was recruited to conduct the 
survey in his state. The reference used 
was the current edition of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education’s Education Directory, 
Part 3 (Higher Education). Project 
Members were expected to include in 
their state survey all schools listed in 
this reference, unless the schools were 
extremely small and/or highly special- 
ized. Lovejoy’s College Guide (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1956-57) was 
a source on certain contextual material. 

If the data was to be considered de- 
pendable, use of established reference 
material had to be made by Project 
Members in survey work. The college 
catalogue, being an _ institution’s of- 
ficial publication on its curriculum, was 
accepted as the basis for most infor- 
mation in the profile. This was supple- 
mented by a questionnaire sent to 
schools surveyed, which corroborated, 
updated, or expanded material already 
at hand. 

The appeal for institutional cooper- 
ation was thus made at two points: the 
general administrative offices and the 
theatre department. Cooperation was 
nearly universal with the former, ex- 
ceptions being met mostly in “Deep 
South” states. Theatre departments (C 
Ma, C Mi, C classifications) gave about 
50% cooperation, as expected; general 
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AETA experience with questionnaire 
surveys does not lend confidence in the 
exclusive use of such a technique as a 
means of gathering comprehensive data. 


INITIAL FINDINGS 

The number of college theatres in the 
Southeast, 270 or nearly 81% of the 
region’s number of institutions of higher 
education, is rather more than the sur- 
vey was expected to find. Of these col- 
lege theatres 197, or 59%, offer some 
curriculum in theatre. The norm estab- 
lished by the regional percentage of 
schools teaching theatre is exceded in 
six states: Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
In all states more than half the schools 
maintain a theatre program, but in 
Georgia and South Carolina the amount 
of theatre instruction is notably below 
the regional norm. 

It was discovered that, among all 
schools surveyed, 11% (40) offer curric- 
ulum amounting to a theatre major as 
defined; of the remainder 15% (49) of- 
fer a minor as defined, and 35% (108) 
offer courses amounting to less than the 
defined minor. Exclusively extra-cur- 
ricular theatre was found in 21% of the 
schools and 18° were reported with no 
theatre program at all. 

In relation to these findings it may 
be recalled that the South Eastern The- 
atre Conference in 1957 adopted “The 
Selden Report” as a description of 
minimal qualitative standards for the- 
atre training in the college or university. 
While observing that SETC adopted 
these standards with an ideal minimum 
in mind, it is interesting to note that, 
of the forty schools classified in this 
survey as having a theatre major, fifteen 
only appear to meet the minimum 
standards of ‘““The Selden Report.” 

The number of memberships held in 
any particular theatre or speech associ- 
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ation, national and regional, is shown 
to be small, which perhaps comes as no 
surprise. Most of the college theatres 
allied to or supported by a theatre 
major hold, or have held, memberships 
with AETA and its affiliated regional 
conferences. But in the “C,” “O,” and 
“N” classifications the patterns are 
disparate; the only general observation 
we can report is that among these col- 
lege theatres the fraternal drama organi- 
zations appear to find the majority of 
their memberships. 

AETA’s 1957 Directory of Members 
names ten national organizaitons a col- 
lege theatre may join, which may ac- 
count somewhat for this situation. 


Another reason for the mild support 
of the national theatre association may 
be indicated by the fact that at least in 
the Southeast, 59% of college theatre 
programs are administered by English 
or Speech Departments. It is clear that 
in addition to the confusing number 
of theatre associations, organizations in 
the English and Speech fields compete 
for departmental loyalties and member- 
ships. Higher education is known to be 
highly “organized,” and the conclusion 
is inescapable that the situation is 
grievous for the college theatre.’ 


Only a fairly tenable conclusion may 
be offered as to the student-teacher ratio 
in Southeastern theatre programs, since 
reports on both figures are incomplete. 
The material at hand, considered as a 
sample, points to a ratio of four students 
to one part-time or full-time teacher of 
theatre. The 4:1 ratio may be considered 
eminently strong, but it may have a bear- 


11957 Directory of the American Educational 
Theatre Association. Executive Office, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Oct. 1957. 10. 

2 The author has jotted down the names of 
the various organizations which he could rea- 
sonably be expected to join, and found the 
total to be 37. The total personal membership 
fees in these organizations would be nearly $250 
annually! 
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ing on the number of schools offering 
full theatre instruction: few college ad- 
ministrators would feel justified in sup- 
porting a program which had so low a 
student-teacher ratio. Generally, student- 
teacher ratios at leading schools range 
from 8:1 to 12:1.8 


SOUTHEASTERN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Before attempting an analysis of the 
place of theatre in Southeastern under- 
graduate schools, it is advisable to seek 
an orientation with the region’s higher 
education and compare its norms to the 
national norms, insofar as this is pos- 
sible. 


The Southeast has fewer colleges and 
universities than the national averages 
show, and there are fewer graduate pro- 
grams. The region has more small 
schools and junior colleges than is usual 
for an United States region. A signifi- 
cantly greater number of its schools are 
church-related. One concludes that it 
could not be described as a_ typical 
region in American higher education.‘ 


The first comparison is not surprising, 
for study of available data shows that 
the number of colleges and universities 
in an area is related to population 
density. The most heavily populated 
regions of the nation, the Middle East 
and Middle West, claim the largest num- 
ber of colleges and universities. The 
thinly populated states of the Western 
regions (where California is an ex- 
ception), and of New England have the 
fewest schools. The Southwest, North 
Central, and Southeastern regions are 
somewhat below the national norms, 
and to that extent are similar to each 
other in the number of schools main- 
tained. 


3 Lovejoy, Clarence E. Lovejoy’s College 
Guide. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956-57. 
4 Comparisons cited are based on data com- 
piled by the U. S. Office of Education, 1956-57. 
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The number of colleges in each state 
in a national average would be 38. The 
only Southeastern state which is signifi- 
cantly above that average is North Car- 
olina. 

Except in a_ statistical 
would seem that consideration of the 
mere number of colleges and universities 
would not have much significance. Yet 
the negative inference does not seem to 
hold true. The first definite indications 
of pattern relationships between regions 
have emerged in Project study with this 


analysis it 


consideration. 

A decision to include graduate school 
offerings in the survey and Dtrectory 
was made late last year, allowing only 
broad generalities about that subject 
until a graduate school survey is com- 
pleted. One revealing fact may be men- 
tioned, however: there is only one grad- 
uate theatre program on the doctoral 
level in the Southeast.® 

The Southeast diverges from national 
norms of higher education in several in- 
teresting respects. The number of junior 
colleges (108), most of which have small 
enrollments, is 11° higher than the 
national percentage (21°). Since most 
of these schools offer small activity in 
theatre, the 
theatre education in the region is mark- 
edly affected. 

When college admissions are consid- 


general 


penetration of 


ered, there is a closer correspondence 
the schools of the Southeast 
the patterns. Coeduca- 
admissions (77°) and women’s 
are both 2% 
norm, forcing down to 


between 
and national 
tional 
schools (15%) above 
the national 
8% frequency the men’s school. Most 
Negro colleges are coeducational, and 
reflect general Southeastern patterns in 
educational policy and thus are not con- 
sidered as a distinctly different group of 
schools. (Only a scattered few institu- 


5 The University of North Carolina. 
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tions of learning are racially integrated 
in the Southeast most of these are in 
the “border states” where enrollment is 
still predominantly white or Negro.) 

Contrasts between the general na- 
tional picture and that of the Southeast 
appear in study of kinds of support for 
schools: 


National Southeastern 
State-Supported 20% 27% 
Locally Supported 15% 9% 
Church-Related 39% 51% 
Privately Supported 26% 13% 
100% 100% 


The pattern of greater state support 
and church relationships among South- 
eastern schools has particular signifi- 
cance in evaluating the position of any 
cultural activity in the region’s higher 
education. The connotations are too 
numerous and involved for adequate 
discussion here. We may note that this 
pattern produces highly selective pur- 
poses or “missions” for a large number 
of colleges in the Southeast, some of 
these purposes and “missions” preclud- 
ing the introduction of extensive the- 
atre programs, 

In comparing data on state-supported 
and church-related schools it is found 
that the likelihood of the former having 
theatre programs is 13% higher than for 
the latter. 

The lower figure above for locally 
supported colleges is not appreciable, 
and few of these schools are very large 
in the Southeast. A drop from the na- 
tional norm in_ privately endowed 
schools seems to be of some importance, 
since the privately supported institu- 
tion is more receptive to theatre (more 
so in other regions than in the South- 
east, one would hazard). The resistance 
of men’s schools to theatre is perhaps 
explained in reporting that these pri- 
vately owned schools are often highly 
specialized, i.e., military, technological. 
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Women’s colleges are notably hospitable 
to theatre; those that aren’t are usually 
small. 

The significance of the church-related 
college in this region led to closer exam- 
ination of that group of schools. The 
findings must be prefaced with the ob- 
servation that the church relationships 
vary widely in influence on the school; 
the bond may be tenuous, vital, permut- 
able. 

With no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween sects of denominations, it was 
found that the Methodist Churches have 
the largest number of schools, as a group 
they are only fairly receptive to theatre. 
The Baptist Churches are connected 
with the second largest number of 
schools, but these give the most favor- 
able welcome to theatre programs among 
the three major denominations. Presby- 
terian Church schools are third in num- 
ber and least receptive to theatre among 
the large denominations. 

The involvement in higher education 
of the Southeast by the major denom- 
inations is not equaled by other church 
organizations. Roman Catholic colleges, 
reflecting the fairly receptive pattern, 
are next in number, while the handful 
of Lutheran-related schools do not seem 
to favor much theatre activity. Among 
smaller denominations those which 
would be described as “liberal” in the 
South (Disciples of Christ, Congrega- 
tional, Evangelical and Reformed) ap- 
parently favor theatre strongly. Epis- 
copal Church schools and those of other 
smaller denominations lend little sup- 
port to it. 


SCHOOL SIZE CORRELATIONS 
The value of considering enrollment 
size in this region is shown by reveal- 
ing that 77% of Southeastern colleges 
have enrollments below 1,000. Of these, 
69% are reported with enrollments be- 
low 500. 
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The unlikelihood of full theatre pro- 
grams existing in junior colleges, men’s 
schools, and some church-related insti- 
tutions has been established. To this we 
may now add the characterizing infor- 
mation that the majority of these schools 
are small. The student-teacher ratio re- 
marked earlier clearly has a pertinence 
in the smaller school. 

The larger schools are more receptive 
to theatre, if it may be assumed that 
such receptivity can be measured by the 
inclusion of drama in the curriculum. 
The sharp increase in receptivity of 
schools with enrollments from 500 to 
1,500 is evidenced by the data gathered. 
One concludes that it is among these 
schools that the greatest degree of de- 
velopment of theatre should come. The 
observation is informed by an increase 
in the number of theatre majors in 
schools of this size since World War II. 

On the other hand there is a decline 
in receptivity indicated for schools from 
1,500 to 3,000, and in the large schools 
which do not support drama_ efforts 
there is again found a high degree of 
specialization. 


CURRICULUM PATTERNS 


The patterns of theatre curriculum 
for Southeastern colleges, confirms, for 
the most part, the pre-survey expecta- 
tions of experienecd drama instructors 
in the area. On a regional scale the high- 
est frequency of course-types belongs to 
offerings in production technique, and 
the general or introductory course is in 
second position. Acting, directing, his- 
tory of theatre, playwriting, modern 
drama, and seminars of various kinds 
follow the first two types in that order 
of frequency. 

Traditionally the production tech- 
niques class and/or the general intro- 
duction to theatre methods is the first 
course to enter a curriculum. The basic 
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material of the general introduction is 
often functional and technical theatre 
practice, but a distinction was felt nec- 
essary between the two course-types be- 
cause in the Southeast this offering in- 
volves little actual classroom time, but 
considerable backstage or crew work. 
In the minority are courses designed as 
classroom introductions to the concepts 
of drama and entertainment. 

Crew work is an accepted laboratory 
for the technical courses, most instruc- 
tors feeling that practical experience 
has more value—to the student and to 
the production organization—than class- 
room treatments of stagecraft, lighting, 
costuming, etc. This inference is drawn 
from catalogue descriptions of courses 
as well as from numerous interviews. 
Obviously the conceptual and _ theoret- 
ical approaches to theatre are not 
stressed in these offerings, which by vir- 
tue of their frequency form the base of 
the average curriculum. 

A similar functional slant seems to 
animate acting and directing courses. 
Course descriptions imply repeatedly 
an emphasis on technique. More thor- 
ough investigation would be required 
to refute or positively establish this func- 
tional stress which, on the basis of 
available evidence, must be inferred. 

One is drawn to the conclusion that 
theatre is taught more as a craft than 
an art in the courses most frequently 
offered. The approach could be ex- 
pected to have a pervasive influence 
throughout the curriculum. 

While production methods and or 
workshop course-types represent 39% 
of the total curriculum in the Southeast, 
and acting and directing courses take up 
24% of classroom time it is interesting 
to find that drama departments give as 
much attention to theatre history. Un- 
like acting, in which area a majoring 
department will offer two courses as a 
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rule, theatre history is not duplicated 
within one department. The frequency 
of this offering indicates that theatre 
history, familiar as “World Drama” or 
the like in English departments, is being 
drawn increasingly into the theatre cur- 
riculum, for it seems to have almost as 
wide an acceptance in drama programs 
as the acting courses. 

An increase in the number of play- 
writing courses has also occurred, which 
evidently is parallel to the increase in 
the number of theatre majors offered 
in the Southeast. This growth, which 
the Project is as yet unable to measure, 
would have deep connotations if it 
could be shown to have spurred cre- 
ative activity in such areas as playwrit- 
ing. Unfortunately the conclusion can- 
not be made. Playwriting courses are 
customarily described as aimed at the 
production of one-act plays by student 
authors. Nor is there a parallel between 
the frequency of this course and the 
number of college theatres venturing 
major productions of new plays, as ref- 
erence to all numbers of SETC’s 
Southern Theatre News demonstrates. 
Although the course in playwriting un- 
doubtedly has a general value in the 
curriculum, and may even serve as a 
minor creative stimulus, it seems also to 
have a somewhat functional aspect. 

The frequency modern 
drama instruction is drawn from those 


noted of 


courses given within a theatre curric- 
ulum. Modern drama will often be 
taught within an English department, 
as other dramatic literature may be 
taught. It is possible that this offering 
is moving into the theatre curriculum, 
as is the indication in theatre history. 


Advanced and seminar courses include 
two types of classes that are found al- 
most exclusively within drama depart- 
ments: children’s theatre and religious 


Design, problems of 


drama. special 
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study, theatre management, etc. consti- 
tute the remainder. The predicted rise 
of children’s theatre and religious drama 
is therefore being carried out; most of 
these offerings are recent in origin. 

It was stated above that the pattern 
of curriculum discovered by the  sur- 
vey fails to surprise the experienced 
teacher. The amount of theatre teaching 
is, however, much greater than was ex- 
pected. Presentation of this material 
to representatives of textbook publishers 
and other agencies servicing educational 
theatre has revealed a lack of awareness 
of the developing situation in drama in- 
struction. Clearly an exhaustive study of 
curriculum patterns, approaches, and 
methods would be valuable. 

In relation to the distribution of 
schoo] sizes and theatre curricula in the 
Southeast, it will be noted that there are 
more colleges and universities in the up- 
per Southeast than in “deep South” 
states. The main divergence between 
these geographical divisions occurs at 
two points: the large university and the 
small school (with 500-1,000 enrollment). 
The upper Southeast is more receptive 
to theatre than the lower area. 


In checking a minor anomaly, it was 
discovered that one large teacher- pre- 
paratory schoo] had a theatre program 
which appeared weak in its liberal arts 
context. Further investigation brought 
out as a part of the Southeastern pat- 
tern that very few teacher-preparatory 
schools have an active theatre program, 
regardless of size and other factors. We 
may forward the suggestion, then, that 
there is a relationship between the lack 
of theatre in the teacher-preparatory 
school and the marked unimportance 
given theatre in the public schools of 
the Southeast, for great numbers of 
public schoo] administrators and teach- 
ers are trained in teacher-preparatory 
schools. 
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A number of other promising investi- 
gations are suggested by this and other 
data made available by the study. For 
the purposes of general analysis too de- 
tailed studies will not serve well. We 
leave this to other students, with the ob- 
servation that the thesis and dissertation 
potential of the Directory is impressive. 


SUMMARY 

The conclusions made on the evidence 
offered in the Directory of Southeastern 
College Theatre assume the character of 
a description of educational theatre in 
the area and its context: 

1. Theatre programs are found most 
active in colleges and universities with 
the liberal arts orientation, either large 
or small. 

2. Most receptive to theatre are large 
state univrsities, women’s schools, and 
coeducational institutions without strong 
vocational emphasis. 

3. Negative attitudes toward theatre 
are evident in these situations generally: 
the very small school, military college, 
technological institute, teacher-prepara- 
tory school, junior college, and conserv- 
ative contexts of various kinds, a notable 
one being some church relationships to 
schools. 

4. Graduate study is not fully de- 
veloped in the region. 

5. Most theatre programs are admin- 
istered by English or Speech depart- 
ments, which may militate against fuller 
participation in national and regional 
theatre associations. 

6. A craft-and-technique approach ap- 
pears to dominate teaching policy and 
curriculum structure, with a concomit- 
ant lack of emphasis on esthetic and /or 
artistic values. 

7. Curriculum structures indicate an 
increasing importance given to dramatic 
literature within the theatre depart- 
ment, and developing focus on chil- 
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dren’s theatre and religious drama. 

8. The other areas of the nation to 
which the Southeast may be tentatively 
compared, on the basis of other data, are 
the Southwest and the North Central 
states. 

g. Receptivity to cultural activity in 
the Southeast’s colleges and universities 
appears to be limited by the purposive 
or vocational nature of instruction given 
in many instances. 

10. The number of theatre programs 
in the area is steadily increasing, with 
the development potential seeming to 
be greatest among small (500-1,500 stu- 
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dents) liberal arts colleges. 

The amount and kind of data pro- 
duced by the survey has stimulated sev- 
eral interesting suggestions, and has 
established with some clarity the point 
that there are regional characteristics in 
theatre instruction. The application of 
this data to, proposals for standards in 
theatre education has been one of the 
most seminal ideas to be derived. The 
potentials of further, closer study are 
apparent, and the implications of a 
similar body of material for the na- 
tion as a whole are sufficiently various 
to become quite impressive. 


No Tricks! 


. if by a misplaced anxiety to individualize your part you end by catching 
up a trick, oh, then beware! Instead of amusing your audience, you will prejudice 
them against vou. The public, though it may laugh the first time, will soon 
become bored, and will not fail to convey its feelings to you by coldness and 


reserve, or by something more disagreeable still—Constant Coquelin, Actors and 
Acting. 
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DENIS SHAW 


The British residents of Calcutta in 
the early igth Century were intensely 
proud of “their” city. It was the centre 
of the East India Company’s adminis- 
tration and the large European com- 
munity prided themselves that it equal- 
led any capital in the world. They liked 
to think that their fashionable balls, 
their levées, their learned societies, 
their race-meetings and their bonnet- 
shops, were every bit as good as any- 
thing that London could boast, while 
their “elegant public buildings” and 
“handsome detached mansions in broad, 
tree-lined avenues” were a good deal 
better. They even had a new Cathedral 
which was practically indistinguishable 
from one of Christopher Wren’s Lon- 
don churches. 

But there was one sad deficiency: they 
never seemed to be able to get a the- 
atre going which was worthy of the 
name. An occasional jaded prima donna 
came for a brief spell from Europe and 
gave “vocal recitals” and there were 
even such excitements, now and then, 
as a touring French Opera company, 
or a troupe of Chinese rope dancers, but 
for real, resident drama Calcutta was 


Denis Shaw last year returned from a ten year 
stay in India, during the last part of which his 
chief hobby was research in the early English 
theatricals in India. The sketch of the Sans 
Souci Theatre was made from an old print 
by his brother, Geoffrey Shaw. 


dependent on amateurs. It is true that 
the Bengalis were said to be getting 
excited over revivals of ancient San- 
skrit plays, staged in large houses owned 
by wealthy Indians in “unfashionable” 
parts of the city, but who cared about 
that, except for a few eccentric scholars 
like Dr. H. H. Wilson, Assay Master 
at the Mint? 

The amateur shows were something 
to be thankful for, of course, but 
everybody knew they were not good 
enough. Customs Officials, magistrates, 
journalists and doctors could scarcely 
be expected to be taken seriously when 
they staged ambitious Shakespearean 
productions in which hardly anybody 
had taken the trouble to learn his lines 
properly, when a change of scene usually 
meant a delay of twenty minutes or 
more, when a “costume” play was sure 
to end as a display of mixed fancy 
dresses belonging to practically every 
period of English history. 

Stories of mishaps in the productions 
were always circulating. Everybody, for 
instance, knew of the occasion when Mr. 
Linton, organist of the Cathedral who 
ought to have stuck to music, was play- 
ing the title-role in Julius Caesar. At a 
point when he should have addressed 
Cassius he suddenly “dried.” Straining 
his ears in vain for the prompter, and 
mopping his brow, he finally resorted to 
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improvisation: “And pray, Sir, what 
have you got to say for yourself?” he 
declaimed with a brow of thunder. The 
startled Cassius, who unfortunately had 
nothing whatever set down for him to 
say at that moment, retorted 
dignantly: “If you come to that, what 
have you got to say for yourself?” The 
roars of laughter from the audience en- 
abled imperious Caesar to sidle to the 
wings and waken up the prompter. 

Such incidents made a good story for 
the clubroom, but they did not en- 
courage the public to have much respect 
for their local thespians. This was the 
state of affairs at the Chowringhee The- 
atre which had been opened, in the 
heart of the “fashionable” quarter, in 
1813 with a good many fanfares and the 
support of the Governor General. At 
first the theatre had the attraction of a 
new toy, and, of course, whenever the 
production was in aid of some deserving 
charity the public felt obliged to at- 
tend no matter what the play might be 
like. In 1816, when Henry V and Tom 
Thumb (a most improbable combi- 
nation!) were performed in aid of the 
distressed families of soldiers who were 
killed at Waterloo, a sum of over five 
thousand rupees was raised. 

But, on the whole, Calcutta was dis- 
appointed in its new playhouse. Some 
of the newspapers did their best to 
boost it, but there were frequent hints 
that it had not come up to expectations. 
In 1824 it had reached such a state 
that a production of Coriolanus had to 
be put off for no better reason than that 
there was a_ particularly interesting 
race-meeting scheduled for the same 
week. 

Later in 1824 the theatre had to close 
through “shortage of funds.” By 1826, 
however, a band of enthusiasts had 
decided that the lack of a good theatre 
was a blot on the community's fair 
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name, and they set about re-opening the 
playhouse in the Chowringhee road. 
They decided that they must have some- 
thing special to offer this time—a “star 
attraction” as we would say—but the 
problem was, where to find one? 

Then somebody remembered a very 
young actress who was playing leading 
roles and attracting large crowds at a 
theatre some miles outside Calcutta at 
Dum Dum, then a country resort and 
now the location of the largest airport 
in the east. The prodigy’s name was 
Esther Leach, her father had been a 
soldier and it is said that almost as 
soon as she could walk she would be 
lifted onto the mess-room table to enter- 
tain her father’s friends with recitations. 

She was now in her early teens and 
married to an Army Sergeant. Wealthy 
Calcutta officials who had “retreats” or 
“garden houses” in Dum Dum, to which 
they could escape for holidays away 
from the noise of the city, had occasion- 
ally wiled away an evening in the 
country at the Dum Dum Theatre and 
they, as well as military officers stationed 
at Dum Dum, had brought back reports 
about the girl who acted with all the 
assurance and talent of a London lead- 
ing lady. 

Strings were pulled in military head- 
quarters and very soon Sergeant Leach, 
who to us is only a shadowy figure in 
his wife’s background, was transferred 
to Fort William, in Calcutta. The 
Chowringhee Theatre had found its 
special attraction, and Esther was 
Jaunched at a gala production of School 
for Scandal which was attended by the 
Governor General and “the fashionable 
everybody of Calcutta,” all of whom 
were deeply impressed by her perform- 
ance of Lady Teazle. 


Esther Leach worked as a professional 
actress at the theatre, and received pay- 
ment, and there were other “ladies in 
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reduced circumstances” who had _ the 
same status. Unlike the others, however, 
Esther was a real actress in every sense 
of the word: she was no meekly obedient 
“supporting lady” prepared to swoon 
gracefully to order, as Juliet, if some 
young magistrate wanted to play 
Romeo. If she played Juliet, any Romeo 
that Calcutta could provide was just an 
“extra.”” There was none of the half- 
apologetic,, “‘all-pals-together” _ineffi- 
ciency of the amateur about Esther 
Leach’s performances: they were the 
real thing and Calcutta, realizing this, 
flocked to see a histrionic talent which, 
at last, could be taken seriously. The 
all-important cachet “as good as any- 
thing in London” was soon bestowed 
on Esther and people began to think 
that the Chowringhee Theatre well de- 
served the nick-name “Calcutta’s Drury.” 
To miss one of Esther's performances, 
we were told, was to “be sentenced to a 
week's silence over morning coffee, at 
dinner, and over the wine” for she was 
the talk of the town. The newspapers, 
thankful, as one of them confessed, to 
be able to praise sincerely, lavished 
praise on her: she was “the Mrs. Sid- 
dons of Bengal,” “the incomparable 
Mrs. Leach,” “the elfin spirit possessed 
of magical and matchless attractions.” 
And her success was no flash in the 
pan. For eleven years she reigned as the 
queen of Calcutta’s Drury, her work 
steadily improving and her varied talents 
keeping the theatre on a_ reasonably 
sound footing. She played in modern 
comedy, farce, melodrama and “‘classical 
comedy.” When she played Katherine, 
the critics exclaimed “this is the shrew 
that Shakespeare drew,” in imitation of 
Pope’s epigram on Macklin. regardless 
of the fact that the play was actually 
Garrick’s Katherine and Petruchio. 


During these years of triumph the 
shadowy Sergeant Leach died, leaving 
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his wife to support their three children. 
All we know about his departure from 
the scene is that he was buried in the 
Bhowanipore Military Cemetery. 

At the end of 1837 Esther announced 
that ill health compelled her to leave 
India for England. The news was a blow 
to “the fashionable everybody _ of 
Calcutta” and to many more humble 
admirers, including the educated Ben- 
galis, and her farewell benefit was a 
tremendous demonstration of her popu- 
larity. 

The contemporary “Oriental 
server” describes the scene for us: 


Ob- 


“Mrs. Leach took her farewell benefits to the 
fullest house ever the Chowringhee 
Theatre. Quite apart from the attraction of 
the play, the simple and much lamented cir- 


seen at 


cumstance of her last appearance was ample 
incentive for such an assemblage. The house 
was literally crammed—there was, as the poet 
for standing, miscalled stand- 
were ap- 


savs, “no room 


ing-room”—and more than once 
prehensions entertained of the unceremonious 
descent, per smash, of the “gods” above. Those, 
that this 


interesting occasion have to regret the richest 


however few, were not present on 


treat ever afforded to our histrionic world of 

. . In spite of the intense crowd the strictest 
silence was observed (even by those Boeotian 
blockheads who, at other times have delighted 
and making themselves 
asininely conspicuous by their rude, untimely 
laughter and imaginary wit) when the beloved 
Mrs. to falter her vale- 
dictory most 
apposite and affecting terms, was delivered with 
the intensest There no acting 
there, but the purest ebullition of the tenderest 
emotions of the heart, kindled by that relent- 


and, 


in disturbing others 


came forward 
couched in the 


Leach 


address which, 


pathos. was 


less, alas, inevitable word: 


FAREWELL!” 

The “valedictory address” 
flowery affair, in imitation of the rhym- 
ing speeches which Sarah Siddons and 
her brothers, the Kembles, had loved to 
read to their audiences. Esther was 
given the credit for its authorship, but 
was written for her by 


corroding 


a 


possibly it 
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Stocqueler, one of the “gentleman 


amateurs” who edited a newspaper and 
who, on retiring to England, turned his 
hand to writing pantomimes. 


Whoever wrote the effusion we must 
believe that the emotion with which 
Esther delivered it was all her own: 


“Though oft times here, with anxious, faltering 
heart 
I've stood before you in an acted part, 
While yet my mind (by after kindness nerv’d) 
Sull fear’d the censure which it knew 
deserv'd.... 
Yet never, even in the earliest hours 
Of my young trials in these Thespic bowers 
Have I a task so hard and mournful known 
As this, where all the affliction is my own, 
(Not like the mimick grief, alas, to cease 
When the fall’n curtain ends the fictious piece) 
As this, to speak that severing word of pain 
Which breaks a charm I ne'er can know again. 
In vou I’ve found, through many a happy year 
The fostering guardians of my stage career, 
The patrons warm and constant in my cause, 
Forbearing shame, but lavish of applause, 
Whose cheering smiles each humble effort paid 
And cast each fault (of many) in the shade. 
Can I, then, hence with light, ungrateful breast, 
Unutter'd thanks, and feelings all repress'd 
Depart, from these, our own dear Drury’s walls, 
Where, to the last, your praise upon me falls? 
Oh no! Oh no!—though cold and faint appear 
The words which bear mv anguish to your ear, 
Not, therefore, less my sadden’d heart o’erflows, 
Not, therefore, less will memory fond repose 
On vour long-granted kindess, which has cast 
Its blessing o’er me e’en unto the last. 
Where’er I drag this health deserted frame, 
Unchanged by clime, my Heart shall rest the 
same, 
Shall nurse the gratitude so feebly told 
Which time shall not impair, nor age make 
cold, 
And yield, if on me e’er grief’s blight descends, 
The whisper’d solace: “there you still have 
friends ....." 
But wherefore lingering in your presence keep, 
With woeful breast, and struggling not to weep? 
Why check the word which must at last be 
spoken, 
Cling to the link which must at last be broken? 
O generous friends, O patrons, fine and dear, 
Deem not my words, though feeble, insincere. 
The heart, o’er-burdened finds all language fail 
And feelings still o’er eloquence prevail, 
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But you, with lenient judgment to the last 

Will not pronounce me thankless for the past, 

Nor turn, with harsh suspicion on your brow 

From the spotled child of your indulgence now, 

Whose lips and tears, heart-prompted, weakly 
tell 

The bitter pain with which she says: 

FAREWELL!” 

The phrase “the spoiled child” was 
an allusion to the old comedy of that 
name which had been one of Esther’s 
early successes. She finished the address 
in tears and the audience did not stop 
cheering for a quarter of an hour. 

It is strange that, after the finality of 
this farewell to Calcutta, Esther should 
have returned there in less than two 
years. It seems unlikely that her “health- 
deserted frame” became suddenly robust 
in the air of London. More probably 
she was driven to return by financial 
necessity. She probably worked in the 
London theatre during her absence, but 
there is no evidence and even her Cal- 
One 
critic praises her, on her return, for 


cutta contemporaries disagree. 
having “availed herself of opportunities 
to improve her work “in England” while 
another is pleased that “she has kept 
theatre returned 
with her natural talents undimmed by 


apart from the and 
the superimposition of borrowed tricks 
and affectations.”’ 

But we anticipate: Esther doubtless 
take up, once more, her 
position as Calcutta’s leading lady, but 
there was a hitch. The first news which 
greeted her was that Calcutta’s Drury 
had met the fate which destroyed its 
London namesake thirty years before: 


it had been burned to the ground. 


returned to 


Some productions were staged in an 
improvised playhouse in a private resi- 
dence, but the “Mrs. Siddons of Bengal” 
would not be content with anything less 
than a real theatre. Under her leader- 
ship a fund was started and, thanks to 
the respect which her name commanded 
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SANS SOUCI THEATRE, CALCUTTA 


in all circles the project was so success- 
ful that, by March 1841, the San Souci 
Theatre, a stately building with an 
enormous portico supported by six 
Doric columns, was completed in Park 
Street, where St. Xavier's College stands 
today. 

A banquet was held to celebrate the 
opening of the new theatre and many 
speeches were made and more toasts were 
drunk. Shakespeare was congratulated 
on having found a new home in Cal- 
cutta and Calcutta was congratulated 
on having provided it. A word of praise 
was found for “our own Mrs. Leach” 
whose determination had supplied the 
driving force. The Bard of Avon was not 
immediately admitted to his new home, 
as the opening play was The Wife by 
Sheridan Knowles, and even afterwards 
his residence there was but intermittent, 
as the most popular productions were 
the modern comedies in which Esther 
Leach excelled. 

By this time a number of professional 
actresses had been imported from Eng- 
land; there was a Miss Cowley who was 
useful in roles which required dancing, 
and who was sometimes sent on to do a 
hornpipe between the acts; there was 


also Mrs. Deacle, who specialised in 
heavy tragedy, but Calcutta remained 
faithful to its own Esther Leach and a 
journalist recorded that: 

no matter what manner of new attractions may 
be offered we observe that the Sans Souci seats 
are always best filled when Mrs. Leach takes the 
leading role. 
Towards the end of 1843 it was an- 
nounced that the Sans Souci was about 
to enter a new epoch with the arrival of 
the first professional leading man and 
Stage Manager, or Director as he would 
be called today. He was James Vining, a 
member of a_ well-known theatrical 
family, one of whom, Fanny, was to 
marry, in 1849, America’s Edward 
Davenport. 

The previous stage manager was Mr. 
Barry, an amateur. of whom the best 
that the papers could find to say was 
that he “had always done his best to 
conciliate all parties connected with the 
theatre” and that it was “greatly to his 
credit that he immediately resigned in 
deference to Mr. Vining’s greater ex- 
perience.” 

James Vining arrived in Calcutta on 
the “Hindostan” in October, 1843, and 
his first appearance, as Shylock, was 
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advertised as a gala night. Even his at- 
tractions, however, could not safely be 
expected to stand without support from 
“the Mrs. Siddons of Bengal,” so when 
a farce was being chosen to follow the 
Shakespeare play in accordance with 
Calcutta The Handsome Hus- 


band was selected because it contained 


custom, 


Esther’s most popular role, that of Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

The crowds. who packed the Sans 
Souci on that night, the gnd of Novem- 
ber, 1843, little guessed how tragically 
the “gala’’ was to end. The Merchant of 
Venice was well received and everyone 
was delighted by James Vining’s re- 
forms: only a few minutes to wait be- 
tween the acts, vastly improved scenic 


properties, and extremely efficient scene 


shifting. 

sut the sensation of the evening was 
to come during the performance of The 
Handsome Husband. The 
“The Bengal Hurkaru,” described the 
incident the next day: 


newspaper, 


The farce was unfortunately interrupted by an 
accident which caused great excitement in the 

The little 
roars of laughter when a bright light 


theatre. comedy was proceeding 


amidst 


was perceived behind the side scenes, and 


Mrs. 
with all her 


presently Leach ran across the back of 


garments in a blaze 


the theatre was on 


the stage 
Manv, we believe, thought 
fire and there was a general rush towards the 
door, but the exhortations of Mr. Vining caused 
them to resume their seats, whereupon one of 
the amateurs gave an account of the mischief 
and announced that Mrs. Leach was in no great 


danger. 


The ‘account of the mischief” was that 
Mrs. Leach’s clothing had caught fire 
from some oil lamps which had been 
placed on the floor to light the back of 
the stage. After this explanation the 
curtain was lowered and the audience 
went home, while Esther, in her dress- 
ing room, was attended by three doctors, 
one of whom was Dr. (later Sir) W. 


O’Shaughnessy who is remembered for 


his work in establishing the Indian 
Electrical Telegraph. 

All the newspapers informed 
readers that although Mrs. Leach had 
the hands, 


their 


been “severely burned on 
arms and neck” her injuries were not 
“of a dangerous character” and that she 
would soon “be restored to the stage.” 

Everybody believed this reassuring 
news except Esther herself. She insisted 
that she was going to die and begged 
her friends to take care of her children. 
She rapidly grew worse and was for days 
in great pain. At 1 a.m. on the 18th 
November, “being perfectly sensible to 
the last, and having settled such worldly 
her mind, 


the visits of two ministers of 


matters as were on and 
received 
the church,” she died at the age of 34 
vears, 4 weeks and 4 days. 

Her friends did what they could for 
the children. The following week the 
theatre management, who had intended 
to close the theatre as a mark of respect, 
were persuaded “that active charity is 
better than mute sympathy” and _ in- 
stead held a benefit performance for 
the orphans. Also, a public subscription 
was got up, headed by Sir Laurence 
Peel, the included a 
number of Bengalis as well as Esther’s 


and subscribers 
European admirers. 

What became of her two daughters, 
who were in Calcutta, or the son who 
was in England, we do not know, but 
we do know what happened to her pride 
and joy, the Sans Souci Theatre. After 
her death its fortunes steadily declined: 
James Vining packed up and left for 
England after playing only three lead- 
ing roles and the standard of production 
and performance started to deteriorate. 
A new leading lady, a Mrs. Ormonde, 
arrived from England where she had 
been 
bridge” but in a matter of weeks she 
had died of cholera. 


“a noted pantomimist in Cam- 
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In April 1844, the professional mem- 
bers of the theatre were obliged to take 
possession of the building for one night 
for a special benefit to raise their ar- 
rears of salary. As time went on the 
playhouse was periodically closed for 
longer and longer intervals, until one 
day came an announcement that next 
season the building would be used to 
accommodate a circus! 

As for Esther Leach, the “elfin spirit” 
who seemed to bring success to any the- 
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atre she joined, and to take it away 
when she left, she was buried in the 
Military Cemetery beside Sergeant 
Leach. The old records which are kept 
in Bishop's House, Calcutta, tell us 
that her grave is in “E” plot and that its 
number is 49, but there is nothing to 
mark the spot, nothing even to suggest 
that it is a grave, and a tangle of weeds 
covers the last resting place of the actress 
who was, for so many years, “the first 
favourite, adored by all Calcutta.” 


An Excellent Actor 


Whatsoever is commendable to the grave orator, is most exquisitely perfect 
in him; for by a full and significant action of body, he charms our attention: sit 
in a full theatre, and you will think you see so many lines drawn from the 
circumference of so many ears, while the actor is the centre. He doth not strive 
to make nature monstrous, she is often seen in the same scene with him, but 
neither on stilts nor crutches; and for his voice, ‘tis not lower than the prompter: 
not louder than the foil and target.—Sir Thomas Overbury, Descriptions of 


Sundry Persons. 
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GERALD WEALES 


When Charles Morgan's The Burning 
Glass opened and closed with such rapid- 
ity on Broadway in the spring of 1954, 
W. A. Darlington, writing in his “Lon- 
Letter” column in the New York 
Times (April 11, 1954), commenting on 


don 
the between the shortness of 
the New York run and the apparent 
“Tts technical 


contrast 
English said, 
shortcomings did not go unnoticed by 
the but Mr. Morgan 
has a large public here which cares too 
and the 


SuCCESS, 


London. critics 


much for what he has to say 
way in which he says it to be put off 
by faulty stagecraft The short- 
comings of which he speaks are many 
and are crippling, but the ideas of the 
play, particularly in so far as they are 
symptomatic of a strong current of 
thought at this time, do demand atten- 
tion. Morgan is one of a group of 
English writers, in and out of the the- 
atre, who are concerned with the spir- 
itual state of man and the survival of 
that spirit in the face of a mass preoc- 
cupation with things scientific and ma- 
terial; their distrust of science extends 
beyond the understandably wide-spread 


fear of radiation and beyond the in- 


Gerald Weales is a member of the English staff 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The present 
article was written before the recent death of 
Charles Morgan; since Morgan’s ideas and their 
relationship to the community of thought de- 
scribed in the article have not been altered by 
the author’s death, the article has been printed 
in its original form. 
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tellectual distaste for gadgetry which 
has become the basis for the popular 
parlor game—bait the Americans—in 
Europe, in Asia and in some circles in 
our own country. Morgan’s concern is 
a religious one; God and, more impor- 
tant, the Devil are active participants 
in his thought and his play, although 
they have no place in the cast list. 


The problem of the play is whether 
or not Christopher Terriford is justified 
—no that is not strong enough, is right 
or wrong—in his decision not to give 
England the secret of the burning glass, 
a secret that holds a great potential for 
destruction and an equally strong pos- 
sibility for eventual material good to 
mankind. The secret is a particular set- 
ting on a Weather Control machine, 
which will allow Terriford waves, waves 
discovered by Christopher’s father 
which, unlike radio waves, pierce the 
ionosphere instead of reflect from it, to 
polarize the ionosphere in such a way 
that the sun’s rays can be let through, 
can be manipulated and focused as by a 
gigantic lense. Mr. Morgan’s message, 
which lies in Christopher’s decision to 
allow wartime, but not peacetime use of 
his secret, is presented on stage through 
discussions between Christopher and his 
wife Mary, who represents the warmth 
and solidity of genuine faith, who is 
as aware of God and the Devil and her 
relationship to each of them, as she is 


ot 
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of the furnishings of the very comfort- 
able South Room of Terriford House, 
where all the action of the play takes 
place; through an informal debate be- 
tween Christopher and the Prime Min- 
ister, Montagu Winthrop, who repre- 
sents the now outdated belief that prog- 
ress and knowledge are necessary con- 
comitants and that there is an inevitabil- 
ity about the first of them; and a sharp 
exchange between Mary and Lord Henry 
Strait, the Prime Minister’s secretary, 
who represents the pettiness and _bit- 
terness of unthinking power. 


These three decisive scenes are almost 
lost in a heavily melodramatic plot, 
replete with theatrical clichés and bro- 
midic characters. Christopher is spirited 
off to Russia by Tamas Hardlip, a stock 
suave villain in the tradition of Teck de 
Brancovis in Watch on the Rhine, and 
Mary has to decide whether or not to 
reveal her husband’s secret setting. She 
stands by his original decision, but she 
and Christopher's cynical assistant Tony 
Lack (an idealist gone bad in the war) 
manipulate the machine to burn warn- 
ing patches on the Russian countryside 
and thus get Christopher back. Tony, 
whose loose tongue first let Hardlip 
know that there was a burning glass, 
now knows the setting and, in the best 
empire tradition, goes jokingly to su- 
icide to save the Terrifords’ powerful 
secret from his own weakness. 

Buried in this unsuccessful amalgam 
of science fiction, melodrama and moral- 
ity play lies Morgan’s case against sci- 
ence, his plea for ignorance under specific 
circumstances. Morgan’s argument is 
not limited to the play itself; he prefaces 
the published edition of it with a long 


essay, “On Power Over Nature,” in 
which he takes Christopher’s view 
toward much more than the fictional 


burning glass; in which, too, he gives 
Christopher and Mary real existences, 
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lets them talk and make decisions. Al- 
though their pre- and post-curtain lives 
have no validity in regard to their 
stage personalities, just as Liza Doolittle 
has no relation to the discussion of her 
post-play life that Shaw added to the 
published Pygmalion, they do have rel- 
evance to the development of Morgan’s 
ideas. Christopher has decided, before 
the curtain goes up on the first act, that 
he will not allow the secret of the burn- 
ing glass to be used for the supposed 
welfare of minkind. His premise, which 
Mary defends in her exchange with 
Lord Henry, is that man in search for 
knowledge and power has in fact lost 
the real power which lies in his faith, 
has fallen victim to a design of the 
Devil. Let us the 
scenes in the play. The first, the con- 
between Mary Chris- 
topher, assigns more-than-human 


examine relevant 


versation and 
sig- 
nificance to both Christopher's decisions 
and the glass itself; the latter becomes 
plainly demonic (‘. . . an infinite sup- 
ply of pure heat, spilling out from 
heaven just because my puny hands turn 
on the 


plicitly in Mary’s description of prayer 


tap. . Or spilling out of 


”) and by implication (or ex- 


as a kind of listening) the decision comes 
from heaven. It develops that the knowl- 
edge must be withheld to protect the 
simplicity of the Terrifords’ life to- 
gether (“Our private peace was some- 
thing we didn’t know we had to defend. 
Now we have to.”), which by extension 
embodies all of the spiritual values of 
human existence, all of life that is in 
opposition to the acquisitiveness and 
meaningless comfort of a too materialis- 
tic world. All of these qualities are sym- 
bolically on stage in the form of the 
chess board which sits downstage always 
in the spectator’s eye, often referred to 
in the dialogue; on the board a game 
between Mary and Christopher is under- 
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way, the continuity of the kind of life 
they believe in. At the end of Act I the 
board is upset by Hardlip and the cur- 
tain comes down on Mary’s determina- 
tion to get all the men back on the 
correct squares (“But I can! I can!’); 
with Act II there is a complete break 
in the game, Christopher’s kidnaping; 

Act III ends as the game is resumed with 

the Prime Minister, now in agreement 

with Mary and Christopher about the 
glass and life, looking on. 

The only serious opposition to Chris- 
topher’s position comes from the Prime 
Minister in Act II. The character of 
Lord Henry—his pettiness, his pom- 
posity, his apparent distaste for every- 
thing around him—makes his Act ITI 
argument with Marv no real threat to 
Christopher's beliefs; Mary's triumph 
is expected—“Why are you, who have 
comfort and power, so bitter?” The di- 
vergent views can best be shown by the 
following short exchange: 

Prime Minister Do I understand that now, 
for the first time, science is withholding 
knowledge? 

Christopher: Now, for the first time, science is 
withholding power. 

Prime Minister: Is not that reaction? 

Christopher: No, sir, it is revolution. It is rev 
olution against the drug that has been... 
swelling us. 

Prime Minister: Power over Nature is a godlike 
drug. 

Christopher: It happens that we aren't gods. 

Prime Minister: You are holding back the clock. 

Christopher: I am refusing to put it forward. 
To do either is to lie. 


This passage, one unfortunately in 
which the Prime Minister plays a little 
too effectively a straight man for the 
determined Christopher, does not, of 
course, settle the matter. The play finds 
no conclusion to the argument between 
these two points of view, perhaps be- 
cause—as Morgan admits in his essay 
—this kind of debate is not subject to 
final solution. The solution that the 
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play does reach, however, is an unfair 
one; it is theatrical rather than intel- 
lectual. First of all, the debate is halted 
by Christopher's willingness, in the face 
of his recognition of the danger that 
all freedom faces from Communism, 
to allow the use of the secret as a 
weapon in case of emergency. This tem- 
porary decision gradually becomes a 
final one, for somewhere in the action 
of Christopher’s kidnaping and his re- 
turn, the Prime Minister seems to have 
become convinced, although we never 
see the convincing, for he says at the 
end, “To see an evil power not exercised 
gives me even now a little hope for the 
future of the world...” 


The ease of the Prime Minister’s con- 
version, however, does not make the 
problems of Morgan’s play that simple 
or that easily acceptable. His equation 
of the burning glass with evil, which in 
the essay that introduces the play be- 
comes an equating of scientific ad- 
vancement with demonic forces, deserves 
closer analysis. There is little value in 
doubting Morgan’s view here by doubt- 
ing the reality of Satan or the Satanic 
forces of which he talks, by falling back 
on a rational or a psychological explana- 
tion of these forces in which he believes. 
Obviously his belief would transcend 
any such explanation, would perhaps 
even accept it. He has already answered 
that argument by suggesting that “. . . it 
may be a part of that design to con- 
ceal itself from men by persuading them 
to abandon the anthropomorphic name 
which their forefathers used to intimate 
the principle.” It is more important to 
question his reasoning when he inti- 
mates that the Devil had a hand in the 
accidental setting on Christopher's 
Weather Machine. He can only suggest 
that such is the case by letting the 
Christopher of the essay feel something 
“filthily unpleasant” when he makes 
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the discovery, by underlying the whole 
of the business of the burning glass with 
a vague feeling of nether-worldliness. A 
satanic force that could use an intellec- 
tual dismissal of the concept of Satan 
would surely not be beyond the injec- 
tion of a feeling of doubt in the pres- 
ence of a genuine advancement of 
knowledge. The decision about the 
burning glass is Christopher's 
Mary’s, is a human one, and certainly 
has no priority on the heavenly stamp 
of approval, is as likely to be evil as the 
discovery itself. 

The importance of Morgan’s position, 
however, extends far beyond Chris- 
topher Terriford and his science _fic- 
tional burning glass. At the end of the 


and 


play in an answer that Christopher 
makes to a question from the Prime 
Minister, Morgan places himself firmly 
in a new current of belief: 


Against the tide of modern thought? I wonder 
whether even that is as true as it was. Tides 
turn. The Wonders of Applied Science have 
become much less wonderful than they 
Only half-baked minds any longer worship that 
particular Golden Calf. Men of science them- 
selves do not. 


were, 


If that is all there is to Morgan’s posi- 
tion, he is indeed moving with a large 
crowd, Few men believe any longer in 
the inevitability of progress; still fewer 
expect to find the salvation of mankind 
in the improvement of the mechanical 
world. The respect for the laboratory is 
not dead, of course, but there is no 
longer the reverence that once existed. 
Even among unthinking men, the last 
to accept the nineteenth century faith 
in the primary importance of science, 
there is a suspicion of the latest prac- 
tical manifestations of that discipline, 
coupled usually with a desire for the 
latest commercial variants. It is true, 
too, that scientists no longer pretend to 
have all the answers to the problems of 


human existence, nor easy access to 
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those answers. But the new humility in 
the laboratory is not quite the same as 
Morgan's distrust, does not take quite 
the same form. There is the low-level 
mockery of Anthony Standen’s Science 
is a Sacred Cow which kids scientific 
attitudes without rejecting them. There 
is the serious opposition to specific proj- 
ects which must not be confused with 
a general opposition to the search for 
new knowledge and new power; the now 
famous doubt of J. Robert Oppenheim- 
er in the face of the hydrogen bomb did 
not make him want to disassociate him- 
self Princeton’s Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, of which he is director. 


from 


Groups such as the Federation of Amer- 


ican Scientists have been formed not 
to put a damper on scientific activity, 
but to give the scientist a voice in the 
social and political use of the new pow- 
ers which are obviously not intrinsically 
cure-alls. Christopher Terriford is cor- 
rect when he that 
doubt themselves a little, but certainly 


suggests scientists 


they declare no moratorium on research, 
on the search for knowledge and power. 


Morgan’s position is not nearly so 
tempered as that speech of Christopher's 
might suggest. That which is plainly 
now no salvation has become, for him, 
a damnation. It is in the essay of intro- 
duction that we find a neater presenta- 
tion of his certainty that the world has 
reached that stage of scientific advance- 
ment when it is beginning to touch areas 
of knowledge forbidden to man. Under- 
lying this position is the belief that the 
desire to gain knowledge, the certainty 
that all knowledge is the stuff of prog- 
ress, is part of a demonic design. There 
is talk of blasphemy, an invocation of 
the metaphors of Prometheus, Adam 
and Eve, Icarus, Faust. Speaking spe- 
cifically of rockets to Mars, by implica- 
tion of any scientific advancement, Mor- 


gan says, . . few ask whether it is 
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within the province of the human spirit, 
to undertake such a journey, to rape 
such With such statements 
Morgan places himself—like Dorothy 
Sayers, who in her notes to her transla- 
tion of the Inferno seems to equate psy- 
chiatry with evil—against the extension 
of human knowledge. His use of the 
word rape makes impossible any sugges- 
tion that the particular powers have 
now given themselves freely, have suc- 
cumbed to the seducing blandishments 
of modern man, for the attempted se- 
duction would be as false as the rape. 


powers.” 


Morgan’s search for spiritual values and 
for a new integrity and strength in man 
is not a lonely one, but his path seems 
to be leading him toward an espousal of 
ignorance. He hopes that “... there may 
may be a halt for many centuries in all 
but the minor developments of technol- 
ogy.” It is possible that the reverse of 
the situation that Basil Willey describes 
in Seventeenth Century Background is 
now underway; Willey points out how 
the rise of scientific thought and depend- 
ence on it forced religion and poetry 
from the center stage of human thought, 
turned it into a formalism that had been 
shed of strength and imagination. Wil- 
ley lingers often on the values that were 
lost in that shift, more often than he 
does on the values gained, but if the 
return to religion that he recognizes in 
the early pages of his book reverses the 
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procedure, if a new preeminence of spir- 
itual values demands the freezing of 
scientific knowledge, as though values of 
any kind could flourish in darkness, like 
snails in a dirt-floored cellar, then some 
future dealer in the history of ideas will 
have to write a Twentieth Century Back- 
ground that contains a lament for other 
values lost. No one need regret that Har- 
vard is spending a large amount of 
money on an expanded theological pro- 
gram, that the theologians and _philos- 
ophers all across the world are demand- 
ing and getting more and more atten- 
tion, that discussions of ethics turn up 
in unlikely places like governments, 
If the 


world of thought is actually going under 


businesses and research stations. 


new management (or the old one of the 
days before Bacon and Descartes), there 
is littlke need to worry unless—as Mor- 
gan seems to demand—the new leaders 
hang “Out to Catch Up” signs on the 
office doors of the physicists and chem- 
ists, the psychologists and the psychi- 
atrists, even probably the sociologists 
and statisticians. Morgan’s The Burn- 
ing Glass does not kindle any consider- 
able theatrical fire, but it demands at- 
tention because it represents—as_ the 
glass of the microscope once did—an 
attempt to warm man by focusing on 
one aspect of his existence at the ex- 


pense of everything else. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 

The new Broadway season opened 
with the characteristic symptom of el- 
ephantiasis, which afflicts the extremities 
of dramatic composition whenever the 
theatre finds itself compelled to make 
much of little and give its clientele the 
impression that it is getting a great deal 
for its money. And it does—it gets a 
great deal of Kitsch. With production 
costs mounting on the Great White Way 
until it becomes the primrose path to 
bankruptcy, it is no longer possible to 
produce a quiet little play, persuasive- 
ness ceases to be an objective, and the 
producer’s prime aim is to fill the inter- 
stices of the playgoer’s consciousness 
with noise, complication, and sensation. 
It may well be that for this kind of 
theatre, New York has the wrong kind 
of critics or, shall we say, reviewers. 
They grew up in the relatively quiet 
world when it was not deemed quintes- 
sential to beat the playgoer on the head, 
puncture his eardrums, and lay him flat 
on the aisles before convincing him he 
has had a good time. 

The first play of Broadway dimensions 
and pretensions was Phoebe Ephron’s 
Howie, a farce comedy about a maladroit 
genius who becomes a thorn in the side 
of his family. It was very efficiently 
staged by John Gerstad, and the hulk- 
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ing young actor Albert Salmi, previously 
the irrepressible cowboy of William 
Inge’s Picnic, played the role of the 
chronically unemployed young husband 
Howie with an ample range of effects, 
from the farcical to the pathetic, while 
his pachydermous impact on his parents- 
in-law with whom he lives was received 
with suitable desperation by Leon Ames 
and Peggy Conklin. It was unfortunate 
that the complications bogged down in 
the tiresome subject of television quiz 
shows when Howie joined one. Noi 
were the proceedings enlivened by a 
farcical resolution that rewarded him 
with a government job after he has for- 
feited a quiz-victory by turning on the 
sponsors. It was easy to discern why the 
producers, which included the usually 
Playwrights 
pected Howre to be popular. It did not 


sagacious Company, 
have much comic characterization and it 
lacked a comic idea, but it possessed 
many popular ingredients. These could 
have been brought to a boil and allowed 
to produce a small squall in a teacup. 
But both the writer and the producers 
evidently realized that they simply had 
to have a full-sized tempest for Broad- 
way. They whipped up one with com- 
mendable ingenuity and vigor. As a re- 
sult they ended up with a huge failure 
rather than a small one. To the symp- 
tomatology of Broadway we must now 
add, indeed, the impossibility of hav- 
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ing small failures as well as small suc- 
cesses. 

A parallel case was that of Drink To 
Me Only, described as a “new comedy,” 
although its almost total reliance on al- 
cohol and sex as sources of humor made 
any claim to newness extravagant. The 
authors, Abram L. Guinnes and the able 
parody-specialist Ira Wallach, managed 
to come up with many variations on a 
non-existent theme, and not a few of 
these drew laughter in the midst of 
the general uproar of a plot in which 
a voung lawyer tosses off two quarts of 
whiskey within twelve hours in order to 
prove that his client did not have to lose 
similar circum- 


consciousness under 


stances. Since George Abbott supervised 
the staging, the production in which 
Tom Poston played the role of the legal 
tosspot with breathtaking virtuosity did 
not miss a trick. And it was just this 
that was the matter with a play that had 
its entertaining moments, for the plav 
was constantly trying to live beyond its 
income and was trying very hard. It 
had to in order to avoid being lost in 
the large theatre into which it had been 
hopefully brought by the management. 
It must also be conceded that the temp- 
tation to make so much of so little is 
likely to be strong when a director re- 
he can get 


alizes what get by way of per- 
formance not only out of the miming of 
lom Poston, whose talent was exceeded 
only by his endurance, but out of the 
expertness of nearly half a dozen profes- 
sionals. One of these alone, John Mce- 
Giver, would have been worth the price 
of admission to a variety show. The only 
Drink To Me 


the audience has been 


trouble in the case of 
Only was that 
promised a play. The more strenuous the 
fun the more apparent became the emp- 
of the 


would be easy enough to arrive at the 


tiness dramatic contrivance. It 


conclusion that hollow tubs should not 
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be beaten, but the moral would be lost 
on Broadway where the prevailing ob- 
jective is to be heard as loudly as pos- 
sible. 


The same objective prevails, no less, 
of course, in the case of conventional 
musical comedy. The ordinary Broad- 
way musical actually specializes in el- 
ephantiasis, and its so-called book is 
drama writ large. The only trouble is 
that what is writ so large proves on 
examination to have been written ex- 
ceedingly small. That was the general 
opinion of the big Broadway musical 
Goldilocks confected by Jean and Walter 
Kerr, not that their central notion of ex- 
tracting humor from the rise of the 
movies was ill conceived. Perhaps this 
musical would have had a better recep- 
tion in the Manhattan papers if it 
could have dispensed with much of the 
book and rested its appeal to the typical 
devotee of such Broadway entertain- 
ments, because there was wit in the lines 
and visual attractiveness in the produc- 
tion staged by Walter Kerr, with music 
by LeRoy Anderson, choreography by 
\gnes de Mille, settings by Peter Larkin, 
and a good cast headed by Elaine Stritch, 
Pat Stanley, and Don Ameche. A very 
Broadwavish offering will not of course 
astonish the practised playgoer with 
either its virtues or defects. If it works 
it works, if it doesn’t. 
There is greater cause for concern, how- 


and doesn't it 
ever, as well as greater likelihood of box- 
office failure, when a less standardized 
effect is sought. And this was decidedly 
the case when N. Richard Nash, remem- 
bered for his folksy comedy The Rain- 
maker, endeavored to give us another 
folk-comedy and to enrich it with sym- 
bolism and possible “social significance” 
in A Handful of Fire. The Broadway 
habit of seeking bigness proved too in- 
sidious to be resisted, and a potentially 
delicate play became a labored drama 
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that teetered on the edge of musical com- 
edy irrelevancy. And a temptation to 
theatrical largesse which undoubtedly 
mesmerized the author, producers, and 
director lay in the esoteric nature of the 
characters and the environment, for the 
play was set in a Mexican border town. 


In so far as he elected to write an 
allegory, the author chose an excellent 
story-base with which to represent the 
conflict between absolute good and evil 
and then intelligently proceeded to un- 
dermine the premise of absoluteness. 
Pepe, the naively innocent Mexican 
youth who has no inkling of the way 
the world goes, comes into contact with 
arbitrary power as represented by Man- 
uel, the owner of a gambling casino and 
nearly everything else in the town. 
Thereupon Pepe valiantly endeavors to 
shed his innocence and become one of 
Manuel’s henchmen, and it is not at all 
that not have 
ceeded in his ambitions 
mistake—he has also allowed himself 
to fall in love. Since the object of his 
affections has been the mistress of the 
town’s racketeer-boss, the complications 
multiply when Pepe discovers that Maria 


certain he would suc- 


but for one 


is not as innocent as she seemed and 
when Manuel tries to get rid of Pepe. 
Everything goes badly for Pepe and 
Maria until the end of the play, when 
love teaches them to forgive each other. 
Nothing goes well for Manuel either; he 
could have scored an easy victory over 
his hapless rival, but love for Maria has 
made him irresolute in the clinches. The 
fable, told ruefully and with a sprink- 
ling of humor, could have made a pleas- 
ant little comedy. The mistake lay in 
trying to make a pleasant big one. In 
the stage production, the play assumed 
the proportions of something half mu- 
melo- 


sical-comedy and half “big time’ 
drama while the author nobly endeav- 
ored to maintain fragility in the Pepe- 
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Maria romance and the director nobly 
undertook to keep the local color and 
folk-poetry intact. 

In A Handful of Fire we had an ex- 
ample of how the “progressive” wing of 
showbusiness strives to make the best 
of both worlds. The drama became over- 
weighted with intrigue, comic and sin- 
ister gangsterism, and even bordello 
drama, including those old chestnuts the 
sentimental middle-aged madam and the 
soul-pure and love-stricken teen-age in- 
mate. Nothing was left to the imagina- 


tion except the imagination with which 
the play had promisingly started during 
the first quarter of an hour. The play 
had the makings of a Ivrical little piece 
spiced with pathos and irony, including 


the “romantic irony” of Pepe's. self- 
conscious awareness of the precarious 
status of innocence in a venal world. 
And it soon acquired (by design, I hope) 
the beginnings of a sardonic point of 
view since the love-sick Manuel lost his 
bearings as soon as he ceased to be con- 
sistent in his villainy. But in the whirl 
of action and the 
most valuable potentialities of 4 Hand- 
ful of Fire rapidly lost voltage. That is, 
the play was neither delicate enough for 
poetic romance nor sharp enough for 
satire. As a result, the performances, 
altogether excellent at the beginning, 


deteriorated, too. 


counteraction two 


The injustice of life and theatre be- 
ing what it is, A Handful of Fire closed 
just as quickly as many a worse play, 
losing its investors a tidy $150,000; and 
there is irony, perhaps even some sort 
of justice, in the probability that it 
could have been one half as unsatisfac- 
tory, if it had cost half as much. At 
least there would have been only half 
as much monotony, which would have 
amounted to considerable gain. It was 
certainly unjust that a forthright farce 
such as Howard Teichmann’s unadult- 
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erated farce, The Girls in 509, should 
have proved so much more successful. 
This was not due alone to the efficiency 
of the Alfred de Liagre production 
staged by Bretaigne Windust with Peggy 
Wood and Imogene Coca in the lead- 
ing roles of a pleasantly insane aunt and 
her refreshingly spirited niece. Since the 
aunt, inviolably Republican until the 
play reached the second act, has been 
hiding in a hotel apartment from fellow- 
Republicans ever since Herbert Hoover 
lost the election in 1932, the dramatic 
action must concern her emergence from 
seclusion. The hotel, which is about to 
be demolished, tries to evict its bizarre 
tenants, and the resulting publicity 
brings visitors to the ménage, wealth 
to the elder lady, and love to the niece. 
Farcical involvements multiply when 
politicians invade the apartment and 
especially when an amateur journalist, 
a Midwestern professor of journalism 
covering their case hopefully for the 
New York Times, is trapped by the la- 
dies and becomes the delight of the love- 
starved niece. And the resolution is 
suitably mad when the aunt, after 
learning that she has been cheated out 
of unexpected wealth by the family 
lawyer, recovers a second fortune in the 
form of the General Motors bonds with 
which her niece once papered the apart- 
ment. 

For good measure, besides, our author, 
Howard Teichmann, had a_ vivacious 
way of showing his disapproval of po- 
litical opportunism and his stage di- 
rector, Bretaigne Windust, had the in- 
gratiating idea of allowing the chair- 
men of both the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties to be played by the same 
rotund and blustering actor, Robert 
Emhardt. The private farce of the booby 
traps (actually a “zebra trap”), tele- 
phone connections that set off fire alarms 
and light up colored Christmas bulbs, 


and other odd contrivances was thus 
amplified by the public farce of politics 
which verged on Aristophanic satire. It 
cannot be said therefore that The Girls 
in 509 Was too extravagant for its sub- 
ject matter and point of view. Not to 
be ungenerous about the proceedings, 
let us report that the occasions for en- 
tertainment were not scanted by the 
production. The only question that 
would occur to the scrupulous playgoer 
would be why, given all the embellish- 
ments, the play was not more consist- 
ently entertaining, and why the humor 
tended to succumb to the law of di- 
minishing returns. There is no ready 
answer to that question other than that 
the theme simply gave out and the cloth 
from which it was cut with so fine a 
sartorial flourish happened to be thread- 
bare from the start. This has been true 
of many other plays, and there is prob- 
ably no remedy other than the one we 
have been reluctant to adopt in the 
American theatre, which is to become 
more hospitable to a program of two 
long one-acters instead of trying to 
stretch all plays into a full evening's 
entertainment. The results were quite 
satisfactory in the Terence Rattigan 
double bill Separate Tables and less so 
in the joint Broadway presentation of 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge and A 
Memory of Two Mondays. 


1 


It became evident as long ago as the 
1880's in Europe that a great many 
plays needed to be shorter than they 
were and, acting upon this dramatically 
sound opinion, Strindberg in particular 
started omitting act divisions and in- 
termissions, producing long one-acters. 
The idea remains sound even if the 
opposite procedure of inflating an ac- 
tion is currently considered commer- 
cially more feasible. But even without 
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such drastic abbreviation it should be 
possible to contract many an action, al- 
though contraction, too, will not by it- 
self ensure the writing of satisfactory 
plays. One area of American theatre 
alone, the “off-Broadway” circuit, has 
escaped the inflationary trend in drama- 
turgy, though not in production costs 
and box-office prices. Although the “‘ofl- 
Broadway” season did not start as au- 


spiciously as could have been desired, 


its devotees could not be accused of try- 
ing to make too much of too little. The 
insignificance of some insignificant new 
comedies was apparent from the start; 
they had that negative virtue, if no 
other. The ambitious producer David 
Ross who tried to present Frank Wede- 
kind’s sixty-year-old  sex-tragedy Lulu 
at his tiny Fourth Street was punished 
not for hybris but for untimeliness when 
he encountered a_ hostile press. The 
frankness of Wedekind had ceased to 
be shocking or even fresh, at least fon 
the cosmopolites of the Newspaper 
Guild: his once dreaded clinical serious- 
ness had become more comic than tragic. 
Time and the ‘reviewers were both a 
little unfair to Mr. Ross, who has con- 
tinued to be one of the more venture- 
some statesmen of the off-Broadway 
movement. It should be added that the 
fabulous Eva Gabor appeared in the 
role of Wedekind’s  man-destroying 
siren, but this fact proved inconsequen- 
tial in the brief life of the production. 
Weight and solemnity creaked, it is true, 
another miniscule around 
from  Circle-in-the-Square 


upon stage 
the corner 
when several accomplished actors, in- 
cluding Ann Hamilton and Rip Thorn, 
performed Valgene Massey’s Texas 
tragedy Chaparral. It is also true that in 
Chaparral the troubles of a Texas fam- 
ily piled up quite formidably, as did 
the bizarre names of the characters one 
of whom was called Mamoo and another 
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Bubba John, names certain to evoke 
more laughter than tears in our wicked 
northern metropolis. Still, the tedium of 
the play was honestly derived from the 
characters. These were undoubtedly 
“real,” as were their tribulations. They 
were just not very interesting; nor would 
they have been more interesting if they 
had appeared within the narrower com- 
pass of a one-act play. 

The early off-Broadway season was 
noteworthy, however, for two  produc- 
tions, James Forsyth’s English drama 
Heloise at the Second Avenue Gate 
Theatre and Chekhov's play 
Ivanov (“minor Chekhov” 


early 
for the re- 
viewers, for whom it was also “major” 
drama) at the Renata Theatre in Green- 
wich Village. Heloise, which first ap- 
peared in London in 1951, was a model 
off-Broadway play. It was unfailingly 
literate and sensitive, conversant with 
the universals of human pride and _pas- 
sion, and at the same time tastefully re- 
sponsive to differences of time and 
milieu. In dramatizing the celebrated 
love-story of Abelard and Heloise, the 
English author judiciously mingled ro- 
mance with character analysis. Abelard, 
torn between his love for Heloise and 
the impulse to secure his promising fu- 
ture in the Church by concealing his 
marriage to her, is a convincing char- 
acter. He becomes a singularly disturb- 
ing one when he, the intellectual lum- 
inary and dazzling individualist of the 
Middle Ages, comes to regard his cas- 
tration, hirelings of 
Heloise’s half-mad doting uncle, as mer- 
“lust.” 


performed by 
ited divine punishment for 
Heloise’s response to this affront to their 
love, as well as her growth from bright 
girlhood to nobly suffering womanhood, 
is another achievement in appealing 
characterization. Since the greatly tried 
lovers retain their intelligence and _ no- 
bility to the end, defeat in their case is 
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neither depressing nor merely pathetic. 
Mainly for these merits and for the gen- 
eral excellence of the dialogue, which is 
never better than when the young lovers 
spar with each other in Aristotelian syl- 
logisms, Heloise ranked high in the op- 
ening season's offerings. Nor would it 
be surprising if the Manhattan presenta- 
tion of James Forsyth’s drama were fol- 
lowed by numerous productions in our 
community and university theatres. 


For those inclined to arrive at judg- 
ment rather than jubilation there were 
some tempering considerations. While 
the physical production staged by Na- 
Miles 
Kurth was generally excellent, the per- 


dine and designed by Henry 
formances at the Gate, though never a 
loss, were decidedly uneven except for 
Mitzi Hoag’s 


Heloise. Eugene Miles’ very competent 


thoroughly appealing 
performance as Abelard left me feeling 
that there was more to the role than he 
got out of it. At the same time, it would 
be unjust to the actors to imply that 
the Mr. 
Forsyth did not write particularly ab- 


author was without blame. 
sorbing roles for anyone but Heloise and 
Abelard. 


actually 


The author, indeed, 
the 


piece that uncritical enthusiasm for a 


perhaps 
did not compose master- 
literate drama in Manhattan would sug- 
gest. The play has too much flatness be- 
tween its peaks of interest to justify un- 
qualified endorsement. Nor does the 
itself into 
But it was of course sufficient 
that 


Heloise belonged to a species of drama 


language always translate 
drama. 
for many deprived playgoers 
that is rare these days, a play with sensi- 
bility and a regard for language as a 
medium for drama. One did not have 
to admire all of the writing and the 
production to respect both. It is also 
just to quote Tyrone Guthrie‘s remark 
in the Sunday Times that, unlike char- 


acters in most new plays, Abelard and 


Heloise, reflecting “the splendor and 
the 


actually develop. “Life, and great suf- 


limitations of human greatness,” 


fering,” he wrote, “causes them, as it 
causes all of us, both to grow and con- 
tract.”’ 
As for Ivanov, “minor Chekhov” did 
indeed look major modern drama when 
devoted company. I 
that Chekhoy 


been amazed, if not indeed 


presented by a 


would surmise himself 
would have 
a trifle dismayed, by the ecstasies he 
evoked in the New York press, for it 
must have been plain to him that he 
had the 


problems of this early play. His main 


never resolved dramaturgic 
character Ivanov is not truly compre- 
hensible in himself; we really see Ivanov 
only in the reflected, or should one say 
refracted, light of the other characters’ 
reactions and opinions. Nor did Chek- 
hoy manage to make him a sufficiently 
interesting Hamlet of the Russian prov- 
inces when he made him fail as the 
husband of one woman and the bride- 
groom of another, as well as a presum- 
ably intellectual landowner. Missing in 
the characterization are links between 
Ivanov’s failure as a man and his un- 
conventional marriage to a_ Jewess, 
whose pathos as a disowned daughter 
and neglected wife, superbly played by 
Jacqueline Brookes, overshadowed his 
personal drama until the last act when 
he cannot bring himself to go through 
with a second wedding a year after his 
wife’s death. It is also dificult to dis- 
cern what qualities of mind and spirit 
have endeared him to two women; these 
qualities are assumed rather than estab- 
lished. And like the play, which never- 
theless proved to be an absorbing and 
affecting work in the theatre, the pro- 
duction directed by William Ball also 


had its soft spots. The Ivanov of the 


production was deficient in nuance and 


dimension (though I would continue to 
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direct much of this criticism at the au- 
thor himself) as was the provincial doc- 
tor who became Ivanov’s nemesis by 
unjustly accusing him of calculation in 
neglecting his first wife and contracting 
a second marriage with the only daugh- 
ter of a rich landowner. Yet I would not 
begrudge the play and the production 
notices that were lavish with such 
phrases as “captivating,” “brilliantly 
played,” “filled with the quiet radiance 
that makes Chekhov the most lovable of 
Russian dramatists’ (Brooks Atkinson's 
just comment), and “as fine a play as 
you are likely to see all season.” 

Plays and productions usually get 
themselves overrated or underrated in 
the hurly-burly of metropolitan play- 
going. Ivanov deservedly got itself over- 
rated because of its genuine, if not con- 
sistent, merits as manifested in the pro- 
duction at the small but attractive 
Renata Theatre. The production pro- 
vided many vivid characterizations. Jac- 


queline Brookes made the tubercular 
and high-strung wife a living and truly 
moving person. Anne Fielding’s portray- 
al of Ivanov’s spirited new fiancé was 


at least equally authoritative, Robert 
Blossom’s playing of Ivanov’s eccentric 
uncle was Sada 
Thompson’s impersonation of a plump 
rich widow affectionately called Mar- 
footka was delightful. These and other 
performances earned the production a 
substantial portion of the regard it re- 
ceived. And Chekhov earned much of 
the praise he received. If he was not 
really successful with Ivanov, he was 
wholly successful with his women, and 
and steward. In 


richly comic, 


with Ivanov’s uncle 
their case, as well as with the neighbors 
generally, the fledgling dramatist was in 
command of his noteworthy art of gal- 
vanizing even a character-sketch or a 
caricature into some kind of life. Chek- 
hov was already possessed of the genius 
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that enabled him to stand away from his 
characters and yet give the impression 
of knowing them better than they could 
have known themselves if they had been 
real people; and of being amused by 
them even while loving or pitying them. 
If he was least successful in creating a 
provincial physician who attends Iv- 
anov’s dying wife and constantly loads 
him with accusations, the reason must 
be that Chekhov not endure a 
prig and a puritan. Nor should it sur- 


could 


prise us that Chekhov already had _ his 
famous mastery of character-drawing at 
his finger-tips when he wrote Jvanov, 
his first full-length drama, in 1887, al- 
most a decade before the premiere of 
The Sea Gull. By 1887, the twenty-seven- 
year-old medical practitioner was already 
a successful short-story writer and he 
had already written one very moving 
short play On the High Road that can 
challenge the artistry of any acting com- 
pany. In performing Ivanov, the actors 
on Bleecker Street placed New York 
playgoers under an obligation. They 
may have also given a cue to our com- 
munity and university theatres, although 
it remains to be seen whether the re- 
sponse of playgoers in other cities to 


Ivanov will be as generous. 


Ill. 


Since nothing else of importance has ap- 
peared in the downtown theatre at this writ- 
return to the one where 


ing, I can uptown 


nothing of moment has yet transpired aside 
from the impressive premiere of Harold Clur- 
man’s production of O'Neill’s A Touch of the 
Poet and Thédtre National 
Populaire under the auspices of the French 
Republic. 

The more varied experience was to be ex- 
pected, of course, from the French repertory, 
which has not been exhausted at this writing 
with Musset’s Marivaux’s Le 
Triomphe de Hugo’s Marie 
Tudor, The Musset and Hugo plays are ro- 
“historical” dramas, though dif- 
in character, and the Marivaux drama 


the arrival of the 


Lorenzaccio, 
l’'Amour, and 
mantic 
ferent 


very 
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is, of course, neo-classical comedy somewhat 
dissolved in sentiment. The success of this 
state-subsidized theatre, which French youth 
apparently prefers to the Comédie Francaise (I 
refrain from making invidious comparisons on 
the basis of insufficient personal evidence), has 
been unqualified, and we are once more un- 
der obligation to Mr. §. Hurok, America’s lead- 
ing entrepeneur of the theatre and the other 
arts. The productions of the Théatre National 
Populaire have introduced the season's play- 
goers to modes of poetic and stylized theatre 
with which Broadway insufficiently 
quainted. Unexpected gratifications have been 
available even to the critical playgoer who 
has alwavs considered Lorenzaccio a muddled 
play Viarie Tudor a poor one and Le Tri- 
omphe de l’Amour one of those Marivaux 
comedies one can take or leave without work- 
ing up much excitement either way, Musset’s 
Lorenzaccio deals with the Italian renaissance 
and the historical Lorenzo who assassinated his 
cousin, Alexander de Medici, in order to lib- 
erate Florence from the latter's tvrannical rule, 
although he doubts his mission and fumbles 
it after the assassination. Like the hero of 
Musset’s short masterpiece Fantasto, Lorenzo, 
known as Lorenzaccio, is a Hamlet-figure con- 
sumed with doubt, a drive toward self-destruc- 
tion, and romantic irony. Musset lost the char- 
acter in this bustling and verbose play, and 
I am not sure that any production could do 
more than suggest a provocative but immature 
experiment. The force of Hugo’s Marie Tudor 
drama is more readily accessible to plavgoers 
but the play can have only a tenuous hold 
upon us. And in theory at least the Marivaux 
comedy should be the most difficult of the 
three works for an American audience. I am 
happy to report, however that quite the con- 
trary is the case. Although a “mere” comedy of 
romantic artifice, Le Triomphe de l’'Amour, a 
Marivaux entertainment of the vear 1732, 
proved entrancing in the celebrated Jean 
Vilar’s lively production, even if the Broadway 
playhouse on 53rd Street was too large for it. 

\ princess falls in love with a dispossessed 
princeling who has been living in seclusion 
as a philosopher's pupil, and she contrives to 
win him with the assistance of Arlequin, a 
commedia dell’ arte figure who serves as the 
philosopher's valet, and the savant’s demented- 
ly comic gardener. To gain her objective the 
princess costumes herself and her maid in 
men’s clothing and pretends willingness to 
marry both the philosopher, who knows she 
is a woman, and his sister, who takes the 
princess for a man. The effect could have 
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been devastating on an earnest American play- 
goer. But the charm of the production with 
its Watteau-like setting and costumes as well 
as the limpid characterization of the prin- 
cipals by Maria Casares as the pert princess, 
Monique Chaumette as her vivacious maid, and 
Jean Vilar himself as the beguiled philosopher 
in a suit of black, prevailed over barriers of 
taste as well as language, although the famous 
“marivaudage” of the dialogue, a compound 
of sentiment and wit, is certainly not to be 
overlooked. The triumph of the production was 
simply a triumph of style. By style, however, 
I do not wish to signify “stylization” in the 
sense of abstraction, but quite the opposite 
effect of human nature being set off instead of 
being abolished by theatrical artifice. The con- 
trast between the person and the manner 
proved captivating, as did also the more trans- 
parent contrasts betwen the romantic char- 
acters and the easily bribed servants Arlequin 
and the gardener, whose interest in cash pro- 
vides a shrewdly conceived counterpoint to the 
upper-class characters’ interest in love. Since 
to trv to savy more than this would entice us 
into a maze of esthetic speculation, I shall 
merely conclude that periodic exposure to the 
kind of theatre the Marivaux production rep- 
resents would be good for us. It is also to be 
noted that the Théatre National Populaire is 
a noteworthy example of a  popular-priced 
theatre specially created to serve the common 
man the French government requires it to 
travel through France and to give 150 perform- 
ances a year at prices ranging from twenty 
cents to a dollar) and, what is no less im- 
portant, to present the French classics as_liv- 
ing drama. The visitors have set us a lesson, 
then, in popular subsidized theatre, although 
I shall be pleasantly surprised if we ever ac- 
quire an American National Theatre of com- 
parable scope and federal support. 

Left with A Touch of the Poet as a last sub- 
ject for comment I find myself even less op- 
timistic about the possibility. of profiting 
from an example. O'Neill's dramatic power, 
revealed once more through a verbosity and 
crudity that would prove fatal in the work of 
any other American playwright, is not likely 
to be found again in our land. It belonged to 
a genuine primitive among our playwrights, 
and the primitiveness that suited him will 
probably never suit any of his successors. I sup- 
pose I should add that by primitiveness I do 
not mean ineptness but raw strength of feel- 
ing and purpose, and not dramatic incom- 
petence but a monumental insistence that may 
prove uncomfortable or embarrassing but can 
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be uncommonly convincing. A Touch of the 
Poet prevails not with finesse but with power. 
It adds detail upon detail at great length and 
behold people come to life, feelings become real, 
and the world for the playgoer in a trivial 
theatre becomes intense again. To try to ex- 
plain why and how O'Neill achieves this effect 
would be dangerous; it could only lead to a 
lengthy, probably book-length, yet ultimately 
inconclusive discussion. Even to that 
O'Neill wrote for actors could raise a hornet’s 
nest, though A Touch of the Poet shows its 
author doing precisely that; his characters give 
actors a great deal to feel and do. The play 
that arrived in New York, after a dubious “out- 
of-town” reception while the production was 
still in a formative stage, proved impressive 
and appealing. Harold Clurman’s staging of 
the play was another triumph for this  bril- 
liant and invariably sound director, and the 
performances of Helen Haves, Kim Stanley, and 
Eric Portman in the leading parts evoked 
various degrees of enthusiasm even though the 
last-mentioned actor could barely be under- 
stood at times. Mr. Portman made_unintel- 
ligibilitvy part of the character—that is, of the 
“character-in-a-crisis’—with results at least 
as dramatic as they were disconcerting. 

For an audience in need of a major dra- 
matic experience, it was quite irrelevant that 
A Touch of the Poet is not one of O'Neill's 
major dramas. Its central character, the Irish 
innkeper Con Melody, is in Broadway parlance 
a fake with his pretension to aristocratic or- 
igins. Con Melody is insufferably heartless in 
his snobbish behavior toward a long-suffering 
peasant wife (the Helen Haves role) and a 
daughter (Kim Stanley in the Clurman pro 
duction) whom he treats as slaves. And at the 
end of the play, moreover, he is a deflated 
man rather than a tragic figure. All this may 
have tried the patience of the spectator but 
did not, in the finished production, make the 
play invalid or materially reduce its claim to 
attention and concern. O'Neill, in addition to 
providing variety and even some relief through 
vivid characterizations of the wife and daugh- 
ter, managed to give Con Melody “size” as a 
human being. Con Melody has “a touch of the 
poet” in him if this phrase means, as it should, 
an unwillingness to accept a commonplace ex- 
istence and an effort to abolish or transcend it 
by means of a created—and, in Con’s case, also 
lived—fiction. And the swaggering Con's re- 
bellion against the circumstances of his birth, 
position, and economic status, spills over into a 
larger world than his family. He is in revolt 
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against the new society he encounters in the 
United States; if he opposes it as a fake aristo- 
crat who deplores democracy and despises the 
rule of the canaille, he also reacts against it 
as a poet who despises Yankee materialism. 
Trapped in the New England of the early 
nineteenth century he takes to his cups and 
becomes embittered and shiftless. But he _ re- 
tains a certain gallantry of heart and mind un- 
til his aristocratic pretensions are thoroughly 
deflated by the Yankee father of another 
“poet,” the young man who takes a fancy to 
Melody’s daughter. Crushed when this rich 
merchant refuses to fight a duel with him and 
has him jailed instead, Con Melody renounces 
his dream of magnificence in the land of phil- 
istines and shoots the thoroughbred mare that 
symbolized his aspirations and delusions. The 
renunciation humanizes him indeed, but it is 
painful to watch. It is especially painful for 
the spirited daughter who has been fighting 
him throughout the plav; for Sara, who had 
resented his air of superiority and his mag- 
niloquent lies, her father is dead once he inters 
his dreams. 

Harold Clurman performed a feat of no 
slight consequence in pacing this plav for the 
Broadway opening so that it was nearly always 
in motion and always in a state of develop 
ing tension. All the actors responded to the 
director's and the playwright’s challenge. Even 
the single appearance of Betty Field in the role 
of a woman of desperate distinction in the 
world of Yankee merchants (she plays the 
mother of the poet who has fallen in love 
with Sara) is both an authentic characteriza- 
tion and a tour de force of theatricalization. 
And Kim Stanley is wildly beautiful and 
stormily dramatic in the role of the mettlesome 
daughter who is more like Con Melody him- 
self than she realizes. But the ultimate credit 
belongs to O'Neill, who wrote A Touch of the 
Poet in 1942. 

Although it is not a brilliant play, it is a com- 
pelling one. Once more O'Neill dead proved to 
be more alive than most of his living contem- 
poraries and successors. The secret of his 
magic, I am convinced, is to be summarized by 
the word integrity, for nothing else can de- 
scribe O'Neill’s grim persistence in exploring 
the anguish of men’s strivings and delusions. 
In respecting this integrity and giving the 
dramatic text fluidity and a degree of grace 
rarely present in O'Neill productions, Mr. 
Clurman and his cast also dignified the Amer- 
ican theatre. 
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JAMES POPOVICH 


This year, the fourteenth annual 
Children’s Theatre Conference was held 
on the campus of the University of 
Washington in Seattle, August 25-29. 
Nearly three hundred participants rep- 
resenting thirty-four states, Canada, 
Iran, Turkey, Great Britain, and Swe- 
den attended the conference. Program 
chairman for the 1958 conference was 
Mabel Wright Henry: Agnes Haaga 
served as chairman for the local ar- 
rangements. With the aid of many 
others, their efforts resulted in an ex- 
ceptionally well-planned and_ inspiring 
program. 

Although the convention formally be- 
gan with a banquet on August 25, two 
wecks of pre-conference activities had 
occupied the interests of many dele- 
gates. Featured were a ten-day pre-con- 
ference workshop (staffed by University 
of Washington personnel), a full dav 
of Seattle and campus tours, sessions of 
the regional council and the Governing 
Board as well as a number of teas, re- 
ceptions, and dinners. 

Keynote speaker at the opening ban. 
quet was Clifford §. Goldsmith, the 
well-known playwright and creator of 
one of the most famous contemporary 
juvenile characters, Henry Aldrich. In 
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a witty and interesting speech, Mr. 
Goldsmith recounted some of the trials 
of play construction drawing upon per- 
sonal experiences for illustrations. To 
the playwright interested in children’s 
audiences, he stressed the importance of 
story and the necessity to “keep those 
promises made to the audience in the 
early part of the play.’”” He emphasized 
that a successful play is one which aims 
at a high level of audience identifica- 
tion; he cited Peter Pan as a “nearly- 
perfect play” with its inventive, intri- 
guing story and its beautiful, honest end- 
ing. In this play, “there is no merchan- 
dising, no unbroken promises.” 
I 

One of the most absorbing and stim- 
ulating speeches of the week-long con- 
ference was made by Barbara McIntyre. 
Speaking on the effect of creative activi- 
ties in the correction of speech disorders 
in children, Miss McIntyre related her 
experiences in studying thirty-two speech 
handicapped children. Sixteen of these 
children, all with articulatory disorders, 
participated with one hundred and 
eighty-five children in a planned _pro- 
gram of creative activities lasting three 
hours daily for a period of six weeks. 
The program consisted of creative dra- 
matics, creative music and dance, and 
arts and crafts. The other sixteen chil- 
dren, utilized as a control group, did 
not share in these creative experiences. 
Neither group had direct speech ther- 
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apy. At the conclusion of the six weeks, 
the experimental and control groups 
were retested; a statistical analysis con- 
cluded that the speech handicapped 
children who participated in the crea- 
tive arts program (1) made a significant 
reduction in the number of articulation 
errors, (2) showed improvement in con- 
(3) evi- 
progress 


sonant articulation skills, and 
denced significantly 


along the error continuum toward cor- 


greater 


rectly articulated sounds. 


sobering thought-provoking 
speech was made by Glenn Hughes at 
another general session. Speaking on a 
university's obligation to children’s dra- 
ma, he pointed out some of the dangers 
connected with creative dramatics and 
accused some of its practitioners of de- 
must 
tech- 


veloping a cult. An art, he said, 
have “definite objectives, definite 
niques, and must be realistic, not mys- 
tic.” He also advanced the idea that 
the area of children’s theatre has suf- 
fered from being controlled principally 
by women. If this work is to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of higher ed- 
ucation, then it must set exacting 
standards of accomplishment. 
II 

One rewarding aspect of any annual 
CTC meeting is the opportunity af- 
forded delegates to view various pro- 
ductions for children’s audiences. This 
year, nine productions were seen by the 
delegates; these productions represented 
a variety of theatrical types—a dance- 
drama, opera, ballet, costumarama, tele- 
vision drama, marionettes, creative dra- 
ma, and formal drama. Probably at no 
previous CTC convention were so many 
productions exhibited possessing such 
diverse approaches and techniques. Op- 
era was represented by a production of 
Babar the Elephant by the University 
of Washington School of Music in coop- 
eration with the Seattle Junior Pro- 
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grams. With music by Nicolai Berezow- 
sky, libretto by Dorothy Heyward, and 
lyrics by Judith Randal, the production 
was inventively conducted and directed 
by Stanley Chapple. Many of the char- 
acters were charming animated repre- 
sentations of the characters found in 
the Babar stories by Jean de Brunhoff. 

The delegates also responded enthusi- 
astically to the production of Winnie- 
the-Pooh by the Fantasy Fair Plavers of 
Seattle. The kristin Sergel dramatiza- 
tion of several of the Milne stories was 
delightfully augmented with songs and 
dances based upon several Milne poems 
which, although occasionally impeding 
the 
generally to 
with which the production was staged. 


progress of the story, contributed 


the imaginative scheme 
The simultaneous setting, the original 
approach to costuming despite the fa- 
miliar Shepard illustrations, and the de- 
lightful Milne spirit displayed in the 
acting—especially that of Mr. Wing as 
Pooh—exemplified the high production 
standards which should be made avail- 
able to children’s audiences. 

An example of ballet for children’s 
audiences was provided by Ballet Ce- 
leste. 
Theatre, Ballet Celeste has its home in 
San Francisco where it sponsors an aca- 
chil- 


Sponsored by the Pacific Dance 


demic school for talented artistic 
The performance consisted of 
two numbers: the Grand Pas de Deux 
from The Nutcracker and an original 
ballet, Chinese Cinderella. They showed 
a great contrast in style and revealed 
the dance versatility of this young com- 
pany. Although the approach in_ its 
Chinese Cinderella was particularly in- 
teresting and novel, the program. suf- 
fered from a scheduling difficulty—it 
followed a full evening of another pro- 
duction plus an intervening reception. 


dren. 


An interesting example of coopera- 
tion between a producing group and a 
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television station was presented by Eliza- 
beth Wright Evans of KING-TV (Seat- 
Finley of Olympia 
Junior Programs. James Norris’ 


tle) and Werdna 


watha had been given as a part of the 
Olympia Children’s Theatre season last 
year; a condensation was made for tele- 
vision and telecast. A kinescope of that 
program was shown and copies of the 
television script were made available to 
the delegates. The two leaders described 
the full-length 
play into a forty-five minute television 


steps in translating a 
production, with its restrictions of time 
and space and its changed focus in di- 
rection. The experience was a further 
the knowledge 
and mutual respect that will be neces- 


step toward increased 
sarv if children’s theatre is to realize its 
potential contribution to this medium 


of mass communication. 


A marionette show, Paul Bunyan and 
the Adventure of the Wooden Hotcakes, 
was presented by the Williams Mario- 
nettes of Puyallup, Washington. Robert 
and Edith Williams exhibited unusual 
dexterity in the manipulation of their 
excellently constructed marionettes. 
Both the marionettes and the script 
were colorful and interesting with the 
exception of the stereotyped twin char- 
acters who sang and danced but appeared 
to add little if anything to the storv. 
At the Mr. 
Williams appeared on the marionette 
stage with the characters as Mrs. Wil- 


conclusion of the show, 


liams manipulated the strings above. 
The contrast in size and the conversa: 
tion between the human and the doll 
delighted the children in the audience 


An example of a formal production 
approached creatively was affected by 
the High Dramatics 
Group in their presentation of The 
Knave of Hearts. The teen-agers, guided 


Junior Creative 


by Agnes Haaga, planned the informal 
play together. After many playings of 
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the story in as many different ways as 
there were players to change about, after 
discarding some ideas and adding new 
ones, after trying on new characteriza- 
tions, they finally agreed upon a general 
outline. The final result was an enter- 
taining and imaginative presentation 
for the CTC delegates although the pro- 
duction lacked the cohesiveness and 
sureness of touch found in formal chil- 
dren’s theatre. 

Perhaps the outstanding performance 
at the conference was given by the bal- 
let troupe of the School of 
Allied Arts in Seattle. The philosophy 
of the school is that “an intelligent 


Cornish 


interpreter of an individual art must 
have an understanding of the arts as a 
whole.” This ideal was well exemplified 
in their production of the ballet West 
of the Moon, a fairy tale in five acts 
directed by Karen Irvin. The dancing 
was beautiful and varied; the produc- 
tion was supported with imaginative, 
delightful costumes, cleverly designed 
scenery and interesting lighting. While 
all elements of the production were 
effectively unified, the 


brilliant performance of Patricia Finley 


and_ artistically 
as the fairy godmother warrants individ- 
ual praise. 

The last production of the conference, 
The Puppet Prince, was also entertain- 
ing. By the British playwright, Alan 
Cullen, The Puppet Prince un- 
usually absorbing characters and epi- 
sodes. Presented by the University of 
School of Drama and 
directed by Kenneth Mills Carr, the 
play was made particularly appealing 
to the audience by the effectiveness of 
its production. After the performance, 


has 


Washington 


the playwright, who was also attending 


the conference, commended the players 
and the director. 
Although identified as 


not a production, the excellent Costuma- 
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rama directed by James Crider deserves 
mention here. The costumes were 
modelled with suitable action by col- 
lege and high school students, were 
shown for pictorial effect, and were 
described by Mr. Crider who analyzed 
the important factors in design and 
execution. Mr. Crider stated that chil- 
dren’s plays should be costumed with 
“integrity, imagination, and __fearless- 
ness.” The costumes modelled covered 
a wide variety of the usual characters 
found in children’s plays—characters 
from Alice in Wonderland, Three Blind 
Mice, Wizard of Oz, Cinderella, two 
types of bear costumes, and many others. 
In addition to commenting on the 
finished costumes, Mr. Crider explained 
some of the recently developed mask- 
making materials and techniques. 
Ill 

Workshops played an important part 
in the daily schedules of the CTC dele- 
gates. Four sessions of workshops—in- 
cluding demonstrations, participations, 
discussions, and _ field-trips—were avail- 
able in three areas: creative dramatics, 
directing, and technical practices. Dele- 
gates chose one area and attended daily 
two-hour sessions for the length of the 
conference. 


The technical practices workshop be- 
gan formally with Kenneth Graham's 
discussion of the director’s problems 
which led into specific references to the 
kind of problems raised by a presenta- 
tion the previous evening of Winnie-the- 
Pooh. Wendell Cole discussed the sig- 
nificant elements of theatre design; 
Wendell Johnson stressed the necessity 
of engrossing the audience fully in the 
production by reducing the separating 
barriers through the use of ramps, side 
stages, and by bringing the actors 
through the audience. Eric Nordholm 
spoke on the construction of scenery, 
properties, and effects on a limited bud- 
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get. He emphasized that the investment 
of time (whether paid or volunteer) is 
most important in the theatre; hence, 
in the construction of scenery, costumes, 
properties, high standards of quality 
and durability should be enforced so 
that they may be used or adapted in 
future productions. The third session 
was perhaps the liveliest from a_par- 
ticipative standpoint. James Crider dis- 
cussed the problems raised in costuming 
a show when faced with the conflict of 
illustrator accuracy versus economy. Al- 
fred Wheeler pointed out that changes 
must inevitably be made in the script 
that 
posed when readying a show for tour- 


and technical compromises are 
ing. 

The directing workshop, which in- 
cluded demonstrations 
devoted to specific problems involved in 


and _ discussions 
Staging certain plays, was coordinated 
by Campton Bell. The first session was 
devoted to viewing and discussing three 
versions of a scene from Rumpelstilts- 
kin. This particular scene was referred 
to as a “talky” or “static” scene. The 
directors gave their interpretation of 
the scene and explained what they had 
tried to accomplish with it. The second 
session was concerned with the handling 
of a “suspenseful” scene. The three 
scenes selected were from Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Aladdin and the Magic Lamp, 
and Indian Captive. The first was _pre- 
sented in a highly stylized fashion that 
made extensive use of fantasy and move- 
ment. In the scene from Aladdin, the 
director attempted to solve the problem 
by using a combination of fantasy and 
realism, while the “strong power of in- 
ner movement” was ably demonstrated 
in the realistic version in the scene 
from Indian Captive. The last session 
dealt with the problem of staging open- 
ing and transitional scenes when staging 
problems necessitate playing before the 
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curtain. Snow White and Rose Red and 
Indian Captive were used for the demon- 
strations. The various directors tried to 
solve this by using interesting move- 
ment, by giving the impression of depth, 
and by injecting a surprise element. 

The creative dramatics workshop was 
divided into two sessions each day: one 
daily general workshop session offering 
conference members an opportunity to 
observe three outstanding leaders work- 
ing with different age groups, and one 
daily session where the delegates par- 
ticipated in creative dramatics devoted 
to a special interest area. The first gen- 
eral session showed a group of five and 
six year olds entering into dramatic 
play activities. Under the leadership of 
Margaret Woods, the children began 
with sounds that they had heard that 
morning and developed a very interest- 
ing version of “Hickory, Dickory, 
Dock.” The second general session was 
conducted by Geraldine Brain Siks 
assisted by a group of nine, ten, and 
eleven vear olds. Taking as their theme 
“Music hath charms,” and utilizing the 
poem “The Arkansas Traveler,’”’ the 
children developed an interesting story 
embellished with music and rhythmic 
activity which aided greatly in bringing 
out the creative possibilities in each in- 
dividual child. The third general ses- 
sion found Agnes Haaga leading a group 
of teen-agers in the creation of their 
version of “The Three Sillies.”” This 
story, which would seem to be more 
suitable for a younger age group, was 
skillfully adapted by the leader and the 
children into an exciting experience in 
dramatization. It was an inspiration to 
watch three gifted creative dramatics 
teachers—Mrs. Woods, Miss Haaga, and 
Mrs. Siks—at work leading children in 
truly creative experiences. 


The four sectional creative dramatics 
workshops dealt with creative dramatics 
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for younger children, for older children, 
in an institution, and in religious edu- 
cation. A unit on story dramatization 
for young children was led by Burdette 
Fitzgerald who demonstrated (by the 
group’s participation) motivation, plan- 
ning, and evaluation. The story “Timo 
and the Princess Vendla” was utilized 
to illustrate a typical class situation and 
the principles and procedures of story 
dramatization with younger children. 
Richard G. Adams, in leading the ses- 
sions devoted to story dramatization for 
older children, emphasized that older 
children desire a sense of being a part 
of theatre and of accomplishing some- 
thing on the stage. Mr. Adams and the 
delegates of this section discussed the 
sources for story dramatization ballads, 
dramatic literature, and novels) and the 
significance of the leader’s approach 
and techniques when applied to teen- 
agers. 

Jeanne Richards led a small but 
dedicated group concerned with apply- 
ing the art of creative dramatics to chil- 
dren who are disturbed in some way. 
The three sessions were devoted to a 
practical demonstration of creative dra- 
matics as used with delinquent girls 
and discussions centered around tech- 
niques for good opening sessions which 
are the critical ones in this kind of work. 

The largest number of delegates in 
the creative dramatics workshop was 
drawn to the sessions dealing with its 
use in religious education. Here the 
sessions were led by Mrs. Woods, Miss 
Haaga, and Mrs. Siks, this time working 
with adult participants. The discussions 
and playing emphasized the importance 
of utilizing idea and thought which lead 
to story and worship. 

In addition to attending these work- 
shops, the delegates made field-trips to 
various Seattle institutions where cre- 
ative dramatics is utilized. The Seattle 
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Creative Activities Center, now a real- 
ized the late Ruth Lease, 
makes creative activities for all children 
as free and as accessible as public li- 
braries and museums. are for 
children from the ages of five through 
sixteen; courses are given in creative 
art, dance, puppetry, crafts, printing, 
writing, and dramatics. The teaching 
staff is composed of professional artists 
and teachers assisted by volunteers from 
the Seattle Junior League. 


dream of 


Classes 


A visit to the Ridge View School fea- 
tured eighteen children presenting a 
social studies unit through the use of 
creative dramatics. The teacher, Norma 
Roblee, explained that in Seattle the 
social studies in fourth grade is con- 
cerned with the history and geography 
of Washington and the history of Seat- 
tle. The creative work done in the class- 
room was motivated by authentic stories 
written by the descendants of the found- 
ers of Seattle. the 
delegates watching the children that 
the story and characters were very real 
to them as_ they and 
freshly developed their play. Mrs. Rob- 
lee reported that as the children created 


It was evident to 


spontaneously 


the drama they found other ways in 
which to express their ideas and feel- 


ings—in creative writing, painting, 
dancing, and reading. Colorful  evi- 


dences of these impressions were ex- 
hibited around the room. 

The delegates also toured the amaz- 
ing Museum of History and Industry. 
This museum is an “interpretive mu- 
seum’’—with dioramas, showcases, a 
pioneer home, logging scenes, a Kodiak 
bear, and models. Adjoining these many 
displays are craft classrooms for chil- 
dren with some of their work on dis- 
play. Visits and discussions of child 
drama at the Methodist 
Temple and Seattle’s Creative Arts Pro- 


University 
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gram were also undertaken by the dele- 
gates. 
IV 

Special interest group meeting were, 
as at past conferences, highly successful. 
Nine special interest areas absorbed the 
attention of the delegates. One group, 
led by Mrs. Raymond Allen and con- 
cerned with community organization for 
children’s theatre, stressed the need for 
board members of genuine leadership 
ability. Promotional techniques were 
discussed and it was concluded that the 
best methods of publicity are flyers to 
the 
congregate, 


children 
One 


homes, posters wherever 


and word-of-mouth. 


participant declared that “since chil- 
dren’s theatre is as much a community 
responsibility as the school or public 
library, it should have the same amount 
of news coverage.” An important discus- 
sion centered on the need to engender 
enthusiasm Mrs. 
Gifford noted that in Omaha, thirty- 


among civic groups. 
one organizations were drawn into the 


planning of its children’s theatre. 


A stimulating and_ practical session 
for directors and costumers dealt with 


stage movement and costumes. James 
Crider noted the problem of period cos- 
tumes, movement, and the “modern 
slouch.” He proposed that the actor and 
the director should be instilled with an 
awareness of costumes as clothes and 
pointed out that the “round hose and 
doubiet are the sport shirt and slacks of 
a period.” And he emphasized that early 
in rehearsals, the costumer should give 
the actor “practice clothes if you expect 
him to give you a performance in his 
stage clothes.” Ralph Rosinbum spoke 
specifically on the movement of the ac- 
tor, particularly in the musical theatre 
where, he stated, ‘‘all movement should 
be selective and simple for the most 
part. It should support the 


music; but be sure the production can 


always 
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stand on its own two feet without the 
music.” As four models demonstrated in 
various costumes from the Gothic to the 
nineteenth century, the speakers des- 
cribed the movement, manners, and cos- 
tumes of each period. 


A third interest group concerned play 
selection. Sara Spencer reported that 
there are only one hundred and twenty 
published plays for children and _ that 
there is a great need for new scripts that 
fulfill the aims of children’s theatre. 


Alan Cullen and Mel Helstein noted . 


that basic requirements in a worthwhile 
children’s theatre script are vitality, 
vigor, easily-spoken dialogue, pictorial 
beauty, humor, and wit. The group dis- 
cussed an ideal season of plays for chil- 
dren and the necessity for providing a 
variety of tvpes and periods. One par- 
ticipant suggested that CTC should 
“try to raise standards of production and 
writing by the establishment in the field 
of child drama an award not unlike the 
Pulitzer Prize or the Critics’ Circle for 
adult plavs and not unlike the Caldecott 
and Newberry Medals in the area of 
children’s literature.” A parallel interest 
group also concerned with such stand- 
ards met to discuss playwriting tech- 
niques. Albert Mitchell and Anne Mat- 
lack initiated some stimulating and 
challenging discussions play con- 
struction. 

A large group of delegates attended 
the inspiring special interest sessions on 
creative dramatics in religious educa- 
tion. Ella Magee reported on the co- 
operation between the students of the 
University of Washington and_ the 
church in initiating a religious educa- 
tion program which proved invaluable 
for leadership training. One hundred 
and forty students enrolled in the course 
which was set up for six consecutive 


nights to be followed by one meeting 
per week during the autumn. Minta 
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Meier told of teaching small children 
to write short plays on Bible teachings; 
she brought a group of twelve children 
who performed one of those plays, The 
Little Shepherd. This excellent illustra- 
tion of religious education pointed to 
the value of creativity for both the per- 
former and the beholder. Bill Miller, 
explaining that his work was non-sec- 
tarian, spoke of teaching youngsters to 
translate Biblical stories into modern 
terms. George Latshaw related his ex- 
periences in using puppets to help ex- 
plain the meaning of architecture, 
stained glass windows, music, as well as 
the place of the Bishop in “The Story 
of the Cathedral” at Cleveland’s Trinity 
Cathedral. Winifred Ward noted that 
while creative dramatics in religious 
education might utilize different ma- 
terials and emphases, “the ideas and ob- 
jectives are the same.” She showed a 
film which was the result of a summer 
experiment on the dramatization of the 
story of Joseph at Glenview (Illinois) 
Community Church. 


The problems of touring children’s 
theatre plays concerned another interest 
group. Since most of the delegates at 
their sessions were actively involved in 
touring, the discussion was largely an 
exchange of ideas concerning technical 
problems. Chiefly of interest to the 
group seemed to be a method of flexible 
portals which could be quickly erected 
and struck, would fold easily and pack 
into a small space. Various solutions, 
particularly the utilization of aluminum 
tubing, were proposed. It was suggested 
that scenery be painted with dye on 
ovenburg to make it possible to roll 
scenery tightly without the problem of 
cracking paint. Jed Davis emphasized 
that one should not feel ‘any limita- 
tions on the type of play one tours. If 
you have the shining light of desire to 
bring children the best thing you can, 
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then you should not be limited by 
technical problems.” The group dis- 
cussed the responsibility that AETA 
and CTC must assume in getting more 
touring groups to go into financially un- 
productive areas. 

The relationship of children’s theatre 
and television was the topic of another 
interest group. Gloria Chandler related 
the problems involved in persuading 
studios to develop the area of children’s 
drama. She stated that interest in this 
area grew from such requests as “Can 
television increase a child’s interest in 
reading?” Dorothea Lensch told of the 
development of the program ‘“Merry- 
Go-Round” which is given in coopera- 
tion with the Portland Department of 
Parks Recreation. “Merry-Go- 
Round” is presented by children and 
adults as a child-adult educational and 
recreational activity. It from 
presentations of variety shows an origi- 
nal plays to operas. The thirty-minute 
program is given on alternate Saturdays 
and has been shown in color 
black and white. The group was shown 
two video-tapes of programs which will 
go on the air in September. 


varies 


and in 


Another interest group explored the 
utilization of child drama for special 
children. Idalice Dickinson, Martha 
Poyns, Norma Potter, Margaret Woods, 
and Barbara McIntyre spoke on the 
values of creative dramatics in programs 
for speech handicapped, mentally-re- 
tarded, orthopedically-handicapped, or 
hard-of-hearing children. They empha- 
sized that creative dramatics does not 
function as therapy for these children, 
but that it may be prescribed or sug- 
gested as an additional activity—one 
which allows a handicapped child to 
participate to the limit of his ability in 
a creative experience. The leader of 
such a group need not be a trained 
therapist but must be an experienced 
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creative dramatics leader. Such a leader 
must develop techniques to meet the 
special needs of the group. Mrs. Dickin- 
son reported that a leader of hard-of- 
hearing children must maintain con- 
stant eye contact, select material which 
is simple and concrete, and use much 
repetition. Norma Potter stated that 
creative activity and role-playing might 
lessen the negative emotional factors ex- 
perienced by the hospitalized child. 
Margaret Woods that the 
leader of mentally-retarded children dis- 
cover the deep needs and interests of 
each member of the group and plan ex- 
periences to these needs. She 
stressed the importance of giving each 
child a feeling of success. In a demon- 


suggested 


meet 


several severely 
Mrs. Woods 
these princi- 


stration session with 
children, 


illustrated 


handicapped 
meaningfully 
ples. 
At the 1958 conference, more atten- 
tion was given to puppetry than at any 
previous convention. In addition to a 
marionette show, three sessions were de- 
voted to discussions of puppetry. George 
Latshaw stated that a beginning pup- 
peteer does not need a great deal of 
skill, that simple flat puppets on sticks 
can be expressive “if the puppeteer does 
a sincere acting job.” He demonstrated 
this with examples which were in black 
and white with strong illustrator quali- 
ties. Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin, re- 
cently returned from the International 
Puppet Festival in Bucharest, stated that 
the European puppet is in a “higher 
state of perfection, both technically and 
artistically, than the presentation in the 
United States.” She also reported that 
there were some interesting uses of space 
stages and other devices beyond the tra- 
ditional puppet types. “What the pup- 
peteers in our country need is a freer 
approach to what a puppet is. It may 
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be only a block of wood, or a stick pup- 
pet, but the personality of the puppeteer 
is projected through it.” 

At another session, Mrs. McPharlin 
pointed out that because puppets are 
usually made in art classes, too much 
attention is given to the plastic art 
techniques and only infrequently are 
these puppets used in a dramatic situ- 
ation. Mrs. McPharlin illustrated the 
principles of drama in making a play 
from paper masks. Through group dis- 
cussions, the characters were defined, the 
protagonist selected, the nature of the 
conflict and its solution decided upon. 
The session was an inspiring one in its 
delineation of how the creative approach 
could be used to develop imaginative 
puppets, lively plays, and methods of 
staging free from the cramped playing 
areas of the “peep-hole” puppet stage. 

In addition to Mrs. McPharlin’s re- 
port of the International Puppet Festi- 
val, special attention was focused upon 
children’s theatre on the broad interna- 
tional scene. The chairman of this ses- 
sion, Isabel Burger, stressed the fact 
that “the world is one in its concern for 
children’s total growth.” She emphasized 
the necessity for all individuals working 
in children’s theatre to analyze their 
own and their neighbors’ work, to 
broaden their sights, and to “look 
toward higher goals and more effective 
practices commensurate with the uni- 
versal needs of young people in today’s 
world.” Mrs. Burger read personal greet- 
ings from Dutch, Japanese, German, and 
Finnish representatives. 

First hand reports on children’s the- 
atre abroad were made by Alan Cullen 
of Great Britain and Dan Lipschutz of 
Sweden. Mr. Cullen stressed England’s 
long tradition of family theatre-going 
especially at Christmas-time “when pro- 
fessional companies provide  produc- 
tions of well-known children’s pan- 
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tomimes.” He told of several profes- 
sional touring companies trouping plays 
to schools and other institutions; he 
mentioned the Little Theatre groups 
which exist in many English towns and 
provide a series of plays for children in 
the community. In all cases the aim of 
these adult players is to provide chil- 
dren with the “opportunity of experi- 
encing all that is good and valuable in 
live theatre, and to continue a truly 
English tradition—the Family Play.” 


Mr. Lipschutz spoke of the custom 
existing in Denmark, France, and 
Sweden. There the State Theatre com- 
panies give plays “for the ten-to-fourteen 
age group and others for the fifteen-to- 
twenty year olds every semester.” Most 
of these plays are classical but accord- 
ing to Mr. Lipschutz have “excitingly 
didactic overtones.”” Children are never 
required to write a critique or analyze 
a play afterward; the performance itself 
is thought to be of sufficient cultural 
value. In Sweden, the Royal Opera gives 
special performances for younger chil- 
dren; in Stockholm a professional the- 
atre group, subsidized by the state, 
tours plays to schools. Theatre in Eur- 
ope, reported Mr. Lipschutz, is looked 
upon not primarily as a business ven- 
ture, but as an important cultural mani- 
festation; “therefore it is subsidized so 
that all children can share the experi- 
ence.” 

The delegates spent an afternoon and 
evening at scenic and beautiful Seward 
Park as a part of the international the- 
atre activities. Featured on the afternoon 
program was an International Play Fair, 
utilizing twelve stage areas, hundreds of 
children, and scores of leaders and dig- 
nitaries. The Play Fair was a festival of 
creative arts with young participants 
from various community arts programs 
in Seattle. A delicious salmon bake at 
supper was followed by an international 
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folk program which had dances, singing, 
and music by various nationality or- 
ganizations in Seattle. 
VI 

An important part of every CTC con- 
vention are the Governing Board and 
regional council meetings, general mem- 
bership business meetings, and awards. 
Evidences of solid progress reported at 
the general meeting include a reprint- 
ing of Hughes Mearns’ Creative Power 
and a projected monograph, Principles 
and Practices in Children’s Drama in 
the United States, to be 
Geraldine Brain Siks with sections being 
written by CTC members representing 
children’s drama throughout the na- 
tion. CTC has been included in plan- 
ning for “Century 21”, the World’s 
Fair to be held in Seattle in 1961. A 
planning committee composed of CTC 
members has been appointed to guide 
and cooperate with the governor's com- 


edited by 


mission for this event. 

The regional council reported that 
every region has held one or more regi- 
onal meetings. Nine of these have been 
held in conjunction with other theatre 
groups; nine independent regional 
meetings have been held. Nearly all 
member regions issue newsletters; one 
region holds monthly meetings and one 
big open meeting to which interested 
groups are invited. Dorothy Schwartz, 
coordinator of the regions, reported that 
the “broad base of participation at the 
regional level indicates that good in- 
terpretation of child drama has been 
effected.” 

Awards furnish a means of expressing 
official CTC appreciation to members 
for contributions or achievements. Beta 
Phi, honorary society in music and 
drama, gives a fifty dollar prize to a 
foreign speaker on the program. Mr. 
Lipschutz, of Sweden, was the recipient 
The coveted Chorpenning 


this year. 
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Cup for the outstanding exhibit was 
awarded to the Children’s Theatre of 
Long Beach, California. Other exhibits 
winning prizes were children’s theatres 
in Spokane, Barrington (Illinois) High 
School, and the University of Kansas. 
The Winifred Ward Prize, given by 
Zeta Phi Eta, was won by the Com- 
munity Children’s Theatre of Duchess 
County, New York. The first recipient 
of the Edwin Strawbridge Cup, given by 
Sara Spencer for extraordinary service 
to CTC, was Martha Brush, retiring edi- 
tor of the Newsletter. CTC created a 
special office, the Honorary Director of 
to Winifred Ward was 
appointed by acclamation. 
Vil 

In a closing banquet honoring the 
volunteer in the dramatic arts, Mrs. 
John Larsen revealed that volunteers, 
either singly or in groups from organi- 
zations, can help immeasurably in all 
spheres of theatrical activity. The most 


which 


effective 
volunteer partnerships where the work- 


way is through professional- 
ing together will result in mutual en- 
richment. ‘““The volunteer will become 
dedicated in direct proportion to the 
interest he develops through working 
with a helpful professional.’” Also com- 
mending the volunteer, Sara Spencer 
recounted the past twenty-eight years 
of accomplishments by children’s theatre 
volunteers. Among other things, they 


have helped create a nation-wide busi- 


ness that must involve the expenditure 
of around a million dollars, that pro- 
vides employment for more than six 
hundred teachers and directors, and that 
contributes to the support of around 
forty authors. They have, Miss Spencer 
stated, helped make children’s theatre 
and creative drama become an integral 
part of the American educational system. 
She reminded her audience, however, 
that the volunteer is not the only one 
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who loves his work; “a professional is 
one who loves his work so much that he 
uses his love to make the work of his 
hands worthy of it. And so must a volun- 
teer. After all, what is a professional but 
a grown-up volunteer?” 

Winifred Ward 
banquet to an inspiring close on the 
conference She remarked that 
at a time “when the adult theatre is re- 
the 


brought the final 


theme. 


flecting the fears and confusions, 


frustrations and racial tensions of our 
age, it has been refreshing to experi- 
ence the drama of vouth this week. What 
we have seen and heard has brought 
renewed faith that human nature is not 


all petty, and full of greed and _ fear. 
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The children have proved to us that 
human nature is also courageous, under- 
standing, and full of the spirit of high 
adventure.” 

Noting that the theme of the 1958 
conference was taken from the writings 
of Robert Edmond Jones, she reminded 
the delegates that Jones was a man of 
dreams and ideals. “What Jones believed 
the theatre had a power to do, may we 
as leaders of drama with and for chil- 
dren keep before us as an ideal. May 
we in ourselves have the sensitivity, 
faith, and integrity needed to bring to 
bovs and girls the sense of the dramatic 
moment, the moment—when 


we lose ourselves to find ourselves.” 


immortal 


Originality 


People are always talking about originality; but what do they mean? As 
soon as we are born, the world begins to work upon us, and this goes on to the 
And, after all, what can we call our own except energy, strength, and 
If I could give an account of all that I owe to great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would be but a small balance in mv favor—Goethe, Con- 
versations of Goethe with Eckermann. 


end. 
will? 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee met Au- 
gust 27 and 28, 1958, at the University 
of Washington, Seattle. Edward C. 
Cole, Kenneth L. Graham, Wallace 
Smith and Lillian Voorhees were in 
attendance as well as Mary Ellen Bur- 
gess and Eleanor York (members of the 
Board of Directors) and Richard Ad- 
ams, Jed Davis, William Schlosser, and 
Geraldine Siks. 

It was noted that the “Notes from 
the Meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee” in the March, 1958, ETJ contained 
an error in the fifth paragraph. It 
should have read: “Norman Philbrick 
was approved as editor for a proposed 
single AETA monograph including es- 
says by AETA personnel on_ theatre 
practice by the performing artist to be 
published by the U. C. L. A. Press. Bur- 
nett Hobgood was approved as editor 
of the Directory of American College 
Theatre, to be published in geographi- 
cal sections. ...” 

The Executive Secretary reported that 
as of August 1, 1958, the total AETA 
membership figure was 3,424. The total 
as of November 30, 1957, was 2,801. 

The following appointments were ap- 
proved: 

James Hull Miller to the Advisory 
Board of Research to fill vacancy 
due to resignation of George C. 
Izenour. 

Jack Morrison as AETA’s delegate to 
the National Council of the Arts 
in Education. 

Arthur Dorlag as chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Project to re- 
place Lowell Matson. 


The Executive Secretary reported that 
in accordance with resolution 
adopted at the January 4-5, 1958 Execu- 
tive Board Meetings, application was 
filed with the Minnesota Secretary of 
State and the Articles of Incorporation 
were approved January 14, 1958. 

A resolution for transfer adopted by 
the Executive Board as well as the 
First and Organizational Meeting held 
by the first Board of Directors of our 
incorporated association (by mail as of 
February 20, 1958) were mailed to all 
the Board of Directors 
(duplicates available upon request from 
the Executive Office). 


members of 


The Articles of Incorporation and 
the Code of By-Laws (being drafted by 
the Presidential’ Committee composed 
of William Halstead, Chairman, C. 
Robert Kase and Monroe Lippman) 
will be presented to the membership in 
the December, 1958, ETJ, as the new 
Constitution will be presented for adop- 
tion to the first and organizational 
meeting of the membership at the De- 
cember 30, 1958 convention. 

A draft of the proposed By-Laws, 
submitted by William Halstead, was 
carefully considered by the Executive 
Committee. Extensive recommenda- 
tions were made and sent to the Hal- 
stead committee. 

Administrative Vice-President Solem 
sent an interim report of project work. 
He is now listing AETA Project ques- 
tionnaires in a bulletin published by 
the Office of Statistical Information and 
Research of the American Council on 
Education. The work of the projects 
will be summarized at the December, 
1958, Board of Directors meeting. 
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The Awards and Honors Committee, 
chaired by Lee Mitchell, will again this 
year make an award to an individual 
for outstanding contributions to Ameri- 
can educational theatre. They will also 
execute the new Eaves Annual Award, 
selecting the recipients of the $1000.00 
award made to some individual or group 
in the college, university, community or 
little theatre bracket and the $500.00 to 
some individual or group in the high 
school or secondary school level. The 
sole criterion to be employed by the 
judges shall be merit, and in reaching 
their conclusions the judges may con- 
sider talent, imagination, presentation 
and leadership. President Cole an- 
nounced that Mr. Andrew Geoly will 
also pay the expenses of the recipients 
of the awards to and from the conven- 
tion. President Cole pointed out that 
this action on the part of Eaves Cos- 
tume Company points the way to other 
possible contributions to AETA from 
industry. 

Jack Morrison, chairman of the Foun- 
dations, Gifts, and Grants Committee 
sent a report that (a) a letter to Presi- 
dents of the various foundations inter- 
ested in “aesthetics” is being prepared 
announcing incorporation status of 
AETA, (b) requests have been received 
this year from the Administrative Vice- 
President to pursue grants from founda- 
tions for projects, and (c) the Ford 
Foundation announcements of July 24, 
25 of grants included the theatre field. 
He presented the following resolution 
which was adopted: 

Be it resolved that the Executive Committee 
direct President Cole to express to Mr. W. Mc- 
Neil Lowry, Director of the Program in Hu- 
manities and the Arts, the Ford Foundation, 
467 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., with 
copies to Mr. Edward F. D’Arms at the Ford 
Foundation at the same address, that the 


Association welcomes with great pleasure the 
‘Ford Foundation Program for Playwrights’ 
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and the ‘Ford Foundation Program for Direc- 
tors’ for the theatre and its various forms 
throughout the country—and particularly the 
phase of the program for the educational the- 
atre. Be it further resolved that the Associ- 
ation compliment the Ford Foundation pro- 
gram on its novel and thoughtful approach to 
the awarding of grants in the interests of de- 
veloping the talents of individuals in the art 
and craft of the theatre. 


Marjorie Dycke, chairman of the 
NEA Affiliation, sent word that Lyle 
Ashby, now First Assistant Executive 
Secretary of NEA has manifested inter- 
est in himself attempting to secure the 
names of AETA members interested in 
NEA. It is truly hoped this effort—a 
letter composed by Marjorie with re- 
turns to be mailed to Corda Peck— 
may prove the final one needed to se- 
cure NEA affiliation. 


The following are excerpts from the 
report sent by Edward Wright, chair- 
man of the Overseas Touring Commit- 

Shortly after January 1 the files of the 1957 
committee and the applications for touring 
were turned over to our committee by Frank 
Whiting, chairman of the 1957 committee. They 
had appointed for the 1958 calendar year the 
following schools: U. of Minnesota, Pacific, 
I Remember Mama; U. of Delaware, Pacific, 
The Tender Trap; Denison U., Europe, The 
Man Who Came to Dinner; Yale U., Europe, 
Out of The Frying Pan; (Yale U. also appear- 
ing at Brussels’ Fair with J.B.). 

On March 17 from the office of the Adjutant 
General in Washington we _ received official 
word that the following companies would be 
used, and appointments could be made by our 
committee: 15 September 1958, one unit to 
the Pacific Command; 1 October 1958, one 
unit to the European Command; 3 January 
1959, One unit to the European Command; 1 
March 1959, one unit to the Pacific Command; 
15 March 195g, one unit to the European Com- 
mand; 15 June 1959, one unit to the Pacific 
Command; 15 July 1959, one unit to the 
Pacific Command; 1 July 1959, one unit to the 
European Command. 

On March 24 every applicant was sent an 
announcement. With the exception of one 
school (and that director has been so advised) 
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every answer received an audition. The time 
or the production or the auditor was not di- 
vulged and is known only by the secretary and 
chairman of the committee. Those schools that 
did not seem satisfactory were not advised 
that they had been auditioned. 

On May 20, 1958 we were able to advise the 
Department of Defense and USO that the com- 
mittee had made the following appointments 
and the President of each institution had 
been so advised: Spring: Catholic University 
Europe, The Taming of the Shrew (This was 
a special tour counted for the calendar year 
1958 but not previously set); September 8, 
Michigan State College, Europe, The Tender 
Trap; University of Denver, 
Pacific, and Olio 
Acts; October 27, Pa- 
cific, See How They Run; January 3, 
sity of Maine, Europe, Petticoat Fever; March 
1, Idaho State College, Pacific, Bus Stop; 
March 15, Chicago City College, Europe, You 
Can't Take It You. 

As of this 1958 
three selections to make: June 15 and July 15 
to the Pacific and Julv 1 to Europe. Very 
soon all the remaining applicants will be asked 
their fall and from this 


September 25, 
Old Fashioned 
Indiana State Teachers, 
Univer- 


Melodrama 


with 


date the committee has 


to submit schedules 


group we shall hope to have made the three 
appointments by the time of the Chicago Con- 
vention. The same procedure will be followed 


through due to the requests on both sides 
—preference will be given to musical or semi- 
musical productions. 

In addition to our appointments for the 
Defense Department we have recommended 
to ICES seven schools for the tour of South 
America for the Department of State. “In 
October it is my plan to send to the mem- 
bership a letter of explanation on the whole 
program plus all the details of touring and 
to send this letter with an application for 
tours between September 1 1959 and to Sep- 
tember 1, 1960—a total of eight. I shall re- 
quest that these applications be returned to 
me by December 25 and shall happily turn 
them all over to the 1959 Chairman so that 
he can start at once.” 


The following recommendations of 
the Planning Committee, Samuel Sel- 
den, Chairman, were presented (with 
President Cole’s statement of the action 
which has been taken or should be taken 
and his request for action, if any, by 


the Board of Directors): 


(a) 
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That AETA prepare to make the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer full time. 
the first step will be a re- 
the President to the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer and 
Finance Committee to draft a 
which will provide for the full time office, 
both the in- 
probable in- 
the 


Executive 

Presumably 
from present 
the 


quest 
budget 


consideration 
and the 
incomes resulting 
with 


taking into 


creased expenses 


creased from new 


appointment, recommendations on 
to cover 
ask- 
Sec- 
Executive 
A. Walker 


Com- 


other 
I am 
the 


increase of dues o1 means 


Secretary's salary. therefore 
Kenneth 


retarv- Treasurer, 


the 
Executive 
assisted by the 
Elect, John 
Finance 


ing Graham, 
Secretary- Treasurer 
the advice of the 
draft 
will provide for a full-time Executive Sec- 


and with 


mittee to prepare a budget which 
retary- Treasurer and to submit this budget 
the Board of Direc- 


tors at the Convention meeting in Decem- 


for consideration by 


ber. 
That until such time as the position named 
above is made full-time, the Secretary 
shall 
assistant 


the Board of Directors to approve this ap- 


have the privilege of selecting an 


Executive Secretary asking 


pointment. 
That the president ask the Committee on 


Constitution and By-Laws to prepare an 


amendment authorizing future presidents 


to appoint, when they so desire, special 


Presidential Assistants who will give ad- 


vice to the presidents and who will, when 
requested by the presidents, serve as ad- 


ministrative aides in certain areas desig- 


nated by the presidents. 
be re- 


That the same committee (c above) 


quested to draw up an amendment au- 
thorizing the establishment of 
sections at the convention, and the setting 


will give the 


standard 
up of committees which 
planning for these sections some continu- 
ity from year to year. 

A copy of this Memorandum sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws will be my request that 
he incorporate these recommendations in 
the revised By-Laws. 
That a resolution be 
ting AETA to a strong, constant and vital 
relationship with the active Arts in the 
U. S. and looking toward AETA’s ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the Council for 
the Arts in Education and the Associa- 
tion’s joining the Council as a_ charter 
The Board of Directors has 


prepared commit- 


member. 
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already received my report of the incor- 
poration of the National Council for the 
Arts in Education with requests that bal- 
lots on the proposal that AETA join this 
Council be returned to the Executive Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. I have a report from him 
that a majority of the Board of Directors 
has voted in favor of joining. The Execu- 
tive Secretarv-Treasurer has notified the 
Organizing Secretary of the Council of your 
action and I have asked the Committee on 
Appointments to nominate a delegate from 
AETA to this Council for your ratification 
in December 

That a similar resolution or resolutions be 
drawn up committing the Association to 
specific relationships with certain of the 
Art organizations with which AETA will 
wish to work intimately on the achieve- 
ments of particular purposes 

This is a general resolution the intent of 
which is to affirm AETA’s earnest desire 
to coordinate its efforts with those of 
other associations and organizations in the 
Arts. I have asked Past-President Jack 
Morrison to prepare this resolution for 
presentation to the Board of Directors at 
the meeting next December. 

The Planning Committee will turn its at- 
tention to other facets of the Association's 
activities in the Fall, and it may offer 
other recommendations for consideration 
by the Board of Directors in December. 


It was reported by the Time and 


Committee, Arnold Gillette, 


Chairman, that the U. of Georgia and 
the U. of Pittsburgh were being consid- 
ered as locations for the 1964 Conven- 


tion. 


President Cole presented the outline 


of responsibilities for the chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Editorial Board as 
prepared by Henry Goodman and Gary 


Gaiser, respectively. 


The following publishing activities 


were reported: 


Books of the Theatre Series. The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported that the first in a 
series of publications, a joint project of 
AETA (the series’ editors) and the Univer- 
sity of Miami Press (the series’ publisher) 
will be published on December 28, 1958. 
The book, The Renaissance Stage (includ- 
ing Serlio, translated by Allardyce Nicoll, 
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Sabbattini, translated by John H. McDowell, 
and Furttenbach, translated by George R. 
Kernodle), edited by Barnard Hewitt will sell 
for $5.50 with a 20% discount to AETA 
Members. 

It was decided that the Books of the Thea- 
tre Series should have a numbering series 
of its own—this being Number 1. This will 
be a part from the monograph series which 
AETA hopes to develop which will have its 
own separate numbering. 

Five Year Bibliography. The Executive Sec- 
retary announced that William Melnitz had 
completed the manuscript and would send 
it to William C. Brown, Publishers on Sep- 
tember 5. The publisher has stated that he 
hopes to have the manuscript printed by 
mid-December. AETA will pay the pub- 
lishing costs (action of the Board of Direc- 
tors in 1956). It is hoped that the work 
may sell for $1.00 to AETA members and 
$1.50 to non-members. It was voted to give 
this monograph number 1 to the 1958 sus- 
taining members as a bonus publication. 
Under 
the sponsorship of CTC, the reprint of Mr. 
Mearns’ book will be published by Dover 
Publications early this Fall. It will be paper- 
bound and will sell for about $1.50. 


Creative Power. (Hughes Mearns). 


Theatre Survey U. S. A. A report from Gary 
Gaiser, Vice-Chairman of Editorial 
Board, stated that the Indiana University 
Press was at the moment considering an 
unedited copy. He stated further that he 
needed copies of the revised manuscript to 
circulate to publishers. 

It was voted to direct John Woodruff, the 
editor putting the manuscript into final 
form, to prepare at least three copies of the 
corrected manuscript (or three copies of 
the basic draft with corrections) so that the 
vice-chairman of the Editorial Board, Gary 
Gaiser, could circulate these widely—partic- 
ularly to the U. S. Office of Information— 
immediately. 

Theotre. 
Burnett Hobgood has sent the _ printer's 
copy of the Southeastern Theatre Directory 
to Gary Gaiser. Since it is imperative that 
this sectional directory be printed as soon 
as possible (before it is out of date and to 
give structure for the other areas to be 
completed soon), the Executive Committee 


Directory of American College 


directed Gary Gaiser to contact those pub- 
lishers who specialize in bibliographies and 
directories. It was further noted that speci- 
fications should be made that the publish- 
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ers would handle continuing revisions of 
the directory to keep it current. The South- 
eastern directory should be published so 
that it could be sold individually and other 
copies incorporated (or bound) with the 
other sections so that ,a complete national 
directory can be evolved. 

Monograph on the Principles and Practices 

of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 

matics in the U. S. Geraldine Siks, editor- 
in-chief, submitted the following progress 
report and recommendations. 

a. Development: On February 17, 1958, 
President Cole informed the monograph 
committee that the Editorial Board had 
approved the Monograph Outline, and 
advised that the committee “proceed 
with all reasonable speed to getting it 
filled out with actual text.” 

On February 17, 1958, President Cole 
confirmed the appointment of Geraldine 
Siks as Editor-in-Chief of the proposed 
monograph with “power to appoint as- 
sistant editors and to enlist writers.” 
On April 14, 1958, Hazel Dunnington 
Central Washington College, Ellens- 
burg) was appointed Assistant Editor. 
Editorial assistants selected by the com- 
mittee to contribute to the monograph 
include: Ann Viola, Dorothy Schwartz, 
Nellie McCaslin, Albert Mitchell, Doro- 
thy Kester, Gloria Chandler, George 
Latshaw, Kenneth Graham, Sara Spen- 
cer, Frank Whiting, Eleanor York, Wini- 
fred Ward, Emily Gillies, Werdna Fin- 
lev, Ruth Bodwell, Margaret Woods, Vir- 
ginia Opsvig, Isabelle Burger, Agnes 
Haaga, Paul Kozelka, Rita Criste, Rich- 
ard Adams, Jed Davis, and James Popo- 
vich. Barbara McIntyre was invited to 
contribute on June 25, 1958, but has not 
replied to date. 

Procedure: Each editorial assistant agreed 
to develop a specific aspect of the mono- 
graph in a designated number of pages. 
Progress reports and “first drafts” from 
several contributors reveal outstanding 
developmental work on the monograph 
so far. 

Each contributor agreed to submit initial 
manuscript to the editor by December 
1, 1958. Each manuscript will be ap- 


proved or returned to contributor with 


suggestions for corrections or additions. 
Revised and final manuscripts will be 
submitted by each contributor on April 


1, 1959. 


c. 


d. 
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Manuscripts will be edited and unified 
by editor and assistant editor. Complete 
text for monograph should be ready to 

submit to Editorial Board by August 1, 

1959- 

Recommendations: 

(1) Nature of Publication: The commit- 
tee recommends that the monograph 
be printed and bound, with either 
a hard paper cover or a_ standard 
book cover. 

Distribution: The committee recog- 
nizes the monograph as a reference 
work to be used both nationally and 
internationally. It should be avail- 
able in every library, public as well 
as college and university, and used 
also. in connection with drama 
courses, not as a textbook, but as 
collateral reading. The committee 
therefore recommends an _ initia} 
printing of 5,000 copies. 

Publisher: The committee recom- 
mends that the Children’s Theatre 
Press (Anchorage, Ky.) invited 
along with other commercial and 
university presses to consider publi 
cation of the monograph. The com- 
mittee further recommends that a 
percentage of monograph royalties 
be channeled to the Children’s The- 
atre’ Conference Ways & Means 
Fund. 

Cost of Operation: The committee 
recommends that an_ operational 
budget of $500.00 be approved for 
editorial expenses involved in de- 
veloping the monograph. 

(5) Reviewing the Monograph: The com- 
mittee recommends that the mono- 
graph be reviewed before publica- 
tion by the Chairman of AETA Ed- 
itorial Board and two CTC experts 
acceptable to the Chairman of the 
Editorial Board and the Director of 
CTC, 

Executive Committee action. 

(1) Recommendations (1), (2), (3), and 
(5) were referred to the Editorial 
Board. 

It was voted to approve the follow- 
ing policy: for all AETA mono- 
graphs, the designated editors (or 
editors-in-chief) should submit legit- 
imate expenses incidental to the 
preparation of manuscripts to the 
Executive Secretary. These expenses 
will be paid from the budget item, 
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“Other Publications,” but will be 
deducted from publisher's 
and/or royalty income at the time 
such is forthcoming. 

(3) Mrs. Siks was commended for the 
excellent work of her committee. 


Secondary School Theatre Monograph. Wil- 
liam Schlosser, editor-in-chief, submitted 
the following progress report: 


a) On April 1, 1958, a modified proposal 


was mailed to all members appointed 
by the President to serve on the com- 
mittee and later this proposal was 
mailed to those indicating a desire to 
serve in some capacity in the prepara- 
tion of a Monograph. On the basis of 
the returns, the following topics have 
been assigned: 
i) Theatre arts, an integral part of the 
curriculum Charlotte Motter 
2) Theatre arts, a part of the co-cur- 
ricular offering Wallace Smith 
Theatre arts, a part of the parochial 
school curriculum 
Ihe Catholic schools 
Sr. Marv Honora 
The Protestant schools 
Arthur Matthews 


}) Theatre arts, a part of the education 
of the gifted child James Shaffer 


5) Writers for other topics have been 
approached and acceptance is pend- 
ing. 

Mr. Shaffer's essay has been received 
L. R. Kremer of South Dakota sul 
mitted an essay on secondarv school 
teaching of the theatre arts for possible 
use in Part 1 of the Monograph. Dina 
Rees Evans has indicated a willingness 
to prepare an essay to fill in anv gaps 
in the total overview (her wide ex- 
perience makes her offer practical). 

Publication problems. Part I of the 
Monograph project (this use of the 
term project is not meant to relegate it 
to the status of the continuing AETA 
projects) needs to be in print bv the 
first issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JouRNAL in the year 1959. This it is 
hoped will give sufficient time to ob- 
tain foundation or foundations support. 
Clancy and Gaiser have indicated cer- 
tain acceptable forms for the material 
and also the need for minimum jour- 
nalistic or scholarly writing standards. 
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this committee must 


The chairman of 
accept the responsibility for working 
with committee members in an effort 
to prepare copy meeting these mini- 
mums standards. We must proceed on 
the fact that if the copy does not merit 
publication in our own journal, it can- 
not be expected to influence any group 
to the point where thev will be willing 
to finance a research program. 

c) Present status. There is every indica- 
tion that the final deadline as pub- 
lished in the April ist letter can and 
will be met. It is hoped that the edi- 
tors of the ETJ can, without undue 
1ardship, process the material and use 
it in the first issue after the conven- 

tion. There is no doubt that before this 


fonogra 


h can take anv form, the rea- 


I 
sons for teaching the theatre arts in the 
secondarv schools must be established. 
Communication with leaders in the sec- 
ondary field these past months clearly 
indicates an organized research pro- 
gram is the only certain method where- 
by the confusion can be eliminated. In- 
formation has been received from the 
States of Minnesota and So. Dakota 
concerning surveys projected or in 


progress. In both instances there have 


been indications of a willingness to co- 
operate with a group working at the 
national level. It is the committee's 
belief that the program as being fol- 
lowed will prove the most feasible in 
attempting to gain foundation support. 
d) The Executive Committee commended 
Mr. Schlosser on the fine progress of 
his committee. President Cole stated 
that he hoped positive progress on this 
monograph would be ready by mid- 
Februarv when he _ will attend the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators convention in Atlantic City. 
Ten Year Index to ETJ. David Welker, 
editor, has indexed all the materials with 
the exception of the forthcoming October 
and December, 1958 issues. If it is not too 
expensive, it is hoped that this index may 
be published as a supplement to the March 
or May 1959 issue of ETJ. The Executive 
Secretary is consulting with the publisher 
of ETJ for price estimates. If the fee is 
too high, the index will have to be pub- 
lished separately and made available for a 


fee. 
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President Cole announced that John 
Walker would represent AETA at the 
American Council on Education Con- 
vention, October 9-10, 1958, Chicago, 
Wallace Smith and William Cleveland 
would represent AETA at the Council 
tor Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
October 30-November 1, 1958 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators g4th An- 
nual Convention in February, 1959 will 
emphasize Music, Fine Arts, Drama, Lit- 
erature, Art, Crafts, and Architecture; 
Curt Canfield will speak on theatre. 

Eleanor York, Director of CTC, re- 
ported Mrs. Robert Finlay, Olympia, 
Washington will be the new editor of 
the CTC Newsletter, that Winifred 
Ward represented CTC on the National 
Committee of National Organizations 
for Children and Youth, and that Doro- 
thy Schwartz has been nominated for 
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the President's Committee on the 1960 
White House Conference. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 

Executive Secretary 


Note: A copy of the complete minutes 
of the Executive Committee Meetings 
may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary upon request. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
In an attempt to collect a complete set 


of Annual the 
Executive Office has been unable to lo- 


Convention Programs, 
cate copies for the following years: 1937, 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1947 
It would be greatly appreciated if any- 
one having copies of any of these old 
programs would send them to the Exec- 
utive Office. 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 


Advice on Directing 


A great deal may be done by severity, more by love, but most by clear 
discernment and impartial justice, which pays no respect to persons.—Goethe, 
Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO MEMBERSHIP 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 

On January 14, 1958, the Secretary of 
State of Minnesota approved AETA’s 
application for a charter as a Corpora- 
tion under the Minnesota Nonprofit 
Corporation Act. The step was neces- 
sary in order that AETA could qualify 
to the satisfaction of lawyers to receive 
bequests, grants from foundations, and 
similar trust funds. AETA’s “registered 
office” will hereafter be maintained at 
the University Theatre, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, but “the prin- 
cipal place of business’ (the office of 
the Executive Secretary) may change 
and be located anywhere. 

The Minnesota Act places certain 
minor restrictions on activities and 
methods of conducting business. The 
Constitution was drawn by Professor 
James Hetland of the University of 
Minnesota Law School. He also has 
guided your committee in preparing 
the By-Laws. The By-Laws need to be 
adopted at the Business Meeting of 
AETA on December 30, 1958, in Chi- 
cago. 

Almost all of the old Association Con- 
stitution has been transferred to the 
new Corporation By-Laws. Under the 
impetus of this necessary revision, this 
committee was instructed to review the 
wording and organization of the Con- 
stitution. The Committee also has at- 
tempted to incorporate AETA operat- 
ing practice which has become standard, 
but has never been recorded. With the 
advice of the Executive Secretary, the 
Executive Committee of AETA, and of 
many retired officers of AETA, some 
policv changes have been made in the 
provisions of the Constitution. 


The Committee calls to your atten- 
tion the following major alterations: 

The name of the Advisory Council 
must be changed to Board of Directors. 

By-Law 2, a, (3), (6) and (7): Pro- 
visions for Life Members. These had 
been approved and publicized, but not 
previously entered in the By-Laws. 

By-Law 2, b: Dues for Family Mem- 
berships have been raised slightly. 

3y-Law 3, a, (4); 3, b, (1) and (2); 
and 5, b, (2): Provisions are made for 
quorums at meetings and for mail bal- 
lots. Such statements are required by 
Minnesota law, though the quorums 
have been set by your committee ex- 
cept for that for the Board of Direc- 
tors, which ts set by law. 

By-Law 3; 8, d; 17, b, (1) and (2); 18: 
Provisions for the death or disability of 
officers. 

By-Law 4, c, (4): Permission for the 
Board of Directors to appoint assistants 
to officers. This is an experimental pro- 
vision seeking ways to relieve the of- 
ficers of some of the burdens of work 
which office entails. If successful, it is 
anticipated that more specific provi- 
sions will be offered in subsequent re- 
visions of the By-Laws. 

bv-Laws 5, a, (3), (1): The Past Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President has been 
added to the Board of Directors. 

By-Law 8, b: The provision which was 
formerly “between the lines,’ has been 
made explicit—that while the Nomi- 
nating Committee must present the 
names of Second and First Vice-Presi- 
dents for the next senior office, the Com- 
mittee also can submit a competitive 
name. 

By-Law 8, b, (4), (b): The provisions 
for the method of nominating regional 
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members of the Board of Directors have 
been clarified and simplified, but with- 
in the intent of the former Constitu- 
tion. 

By-Law g: Consolidates the former 
Committee on Appointments and some 
of the duties of the former Board of 
Research. In past years there has been 
overlapping, confusion, and—some of 
us believe—loss of certain intended 
functions, between the Editorial Board 
and the Board of Research. A_ tem- 
porary solution in 1957 was the interim 
addition of a Board of Review. This 
new pattern of organization is offered 
for trial. In the past the Board of Re- 
search has supervised certain activities 
of the Projects; and then the Committee 
on Appointments has recommended 
Project Chairman and other personnel. 
It is suggested that a combination of 
supervision and appointment in the 
same strongly-stafled Commission can 
provide more effective assistance to the 
Projects and more informed recom- 
mendations on personnel. In order to 
provide more non-officer personnel on 
this Commission to whom to assign 
sponsorship of Projects, the appointive 
members from the Board of Directors 
and from the membership at large have 
each been increased from one to three, 
and the terms of these six members have 
been extended to three years. 

By-Law 10: All editing functions ex- 
cept those of the ETJ and the Direc- 
tory are consolidated in a single Publi- 
cations Commission with a flexible per- 
sonnel. It is hoped that a few years of 
experiment with this organization will 
either prove the value of a flexible ar- 
rangement or establish a pattern which 
can be more precisely recorded in the 
By-Laws. 

By-Law 11: 
was recommended by the 1957 Commit- 
tee to Review the Financial Structure 


A Finance Commission 
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of AETA, and was approved by the Ad- 
visory Council. 

By-Law 14: A plan for Continuing 
Sections of the Convention Program 
was instituted under Hubert Heffner as 
Vice-President, but it was not recorded 
in the Constitution, and was forgotten. 
The present committee and officers fa- 
vor it, and so it is presented to the mem- 
bership. 


By-Law 20. The Advisory Council 
approved a change of the fiscal year to 
better conform to the summer conven- 
tions to which AETA is committed for 
a few years starting in 1960. 

By-Law 21. Districts of AETA 
here authorized for groups of AETA 
members who wish to meet regionally. 

The Children’s Theatre Conference 
at its Annual Meeting in August made 
certain changes in its Operating Code, 
which are incorporated here. This com- 
mittee has only altered the one use of 
the term “Advisory Council” to “Board 


are 


of Directors.” 

These By-Laws may come to the floor 
of the Business Meeting with amend- 
ments proposed by the Board of Direc- 
tors. Opportunity will be provided at 
the Business Meeting for amendment 
of words or meanings. Your committee 
suggests, however, that in order to avoid 
extended parliamentary wrangling on 
the floor, members who have suggestions 
for revision send these to the Committee 
for advance study in the hope that some 
can be agreed upon, some can be ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the mem- 
ber, and that a minimum of time-con- 
suming revision will be attempted from 
the floor. 

Constitutional Revision Committee 
C. R. Kase 

Monroe Lippman 

William Halstead, chairman 
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[At the first election held by the AETA as a 
corporation under the Minnesota Nonprofit 
Corporation ,Act, the Nominating Committee 
shall present, for reelection to their present 
terms all Officers, members of the Board of 
Directors, and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee whose terms of office in the former 
American Educational Theatre Association ex- 
tend beyond January 1, 1959. This action is 
required by the creation of the new corporation 
and the dissolution of the former Association. 
Where these By-Laws create new positions with 
terms of more than one year, in 1958 the Board 
of Directors shall elect or make appointments 
for such staggered terms. Thereafter, they shall 
be appointed as provided in the By-Laws. Once 
these actions have been taken, this paragraph 
shall be dropped from the By-Laws.] 


ARTICLE I 


The name of this corporation shall be Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association. 


ARTICLE II 


The purpose, right and powers of this cor- 
poration shall be: 
1. To encourage high standards of teaching, 
production, and scholarship in the educa- 
tional theatre field; 
To promote co-operation among _ teachers 
and workers in the theatre; 
3. To help teachers of theatre with their 
particular problems through collective ef- 
fort in a work-program; 


4. To disseminate information concerning de- 
velopments in the field of theatre; 

To promote the proper integration of the- 
atre in the programs of educational in- 


stitutions; 
6. To improve the national appreciation of 
theatre in school and community; 


To support national legislation on theatre; 
8. To encourage international understanding 
through the dissemination of information 
on the American theatre to foreign coun- 
tries; 


To enter into contracts with other per- 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
(To be presented for adoption December 30, 1958, Chicago, Illinois) 


sons, firms, corporations, associations, in- 

stitutions and bodies politic; 

10. To receive, own and administer, encumber 
and dispose of, in any way whatsoever, 
funds and properties of all kinds, whether 
received by gift, bequest, legacy, purchase 
or otherwise, and to borrow money and to 
secure the same by mortgage or other hy- 
pothecation of its assets and to acquire 
assets subject to and charged with the pay- 
ment of obligations; 

11. To do any and all acts necessary, proper, 
convenient or incidental to the carrying 
out of any of said purposes, objects, rights, 
powers or businesses. 

The corporation shall have all of the powers 
granted to it by the provisions of the Minne- 
sota Nonprofit Corporation Act and all acts 
amendatory and supplementary thereto. No 
part of the properties or income of the corpo- 
ration shall ever be used or employed directly 
or indirectly by the corporation for the pur- 
pose of carrying on propaganda or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation. 


ARTICLE Il 
The corporation shall not afford pecuniary 
gain incidentally or otherwise to any person 
by reason of membership therein. 


ARTICLE IV 


The duration of the corporation shall be 
perpetual. 


ARTICLE V 


The location of the registered office of the 
corporation shall be University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ARTICLE VI 


(The three incorporators were residents of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 


ARTICLE VII 

The number of directors of the corporation 
shall not be less than three (3) nor more than 
seventy five (75). The number of Directors 
constituting the first Board of Directors shall 
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be seven (7). . .. The tenure in office of the 
first Board of Directors shall be until the first 
meeting of the members and until their suc- 
cessors are elected. The tenure in office of their 
successors shall be for terms of one, two, or 
three years as the members shall designate by 
election. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The members of the corporation shall have 
no personal liability for corporate obliga- 
tions. 

ARTICLE IX 


The corporation shall not have any capital 
stock or shares. 


BY-LAWS 


1. DEFINITIONS 

a. Association” and “AETA” when 
used below, refer to the American Educational 
Theatre Association. 

b. The term “American” in the name of the 
Association is understood to include all coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

c. The term “Educational Theatre” refers 
both to theatre associated with schools and to 
other theatre that has educational goals. 


2. MEMBERSHIP CLASSES, PRIVILEGES, DUES, AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

All memberships except Life Membership 
and Special Term Membership are annual, be- 
ginning on January 1 and expiring on Decem- 
ber 31 unless renewed. Each membership shall 
become effective upon the presentation of a 
written application and the payment of the 
appropriate dues to the Treasurer. 


a. Individual Membership is available to any 
person interested in the educational theatre. 
The following classes of Individual Member- 
ship are available, with the dues and privileges 
indicated: 


(1) Regular, calendar year, 
This member shall be entitled to one vote on 
all matters which entail a membership vote. 
He shall be listed in the annual AETA Direc- 
tory if his dues reach the Treasurer before it 
goes to press. He shall receive one copy of the 
AETA Directory and one copy of each issue 
of the Educational Theatre Journal. 


year—$5.50 a 


(2) Regular, special term—$6.50. This mem- 
ber shall be entitled to all the privileges listed 
under (1), but for the special period of Sep- 
tember 1 of one year to December 31 of the 
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following year. Thereafter he is entitled to 
continue as a member on a calendar year basis. 

(3) Life—$i50.00. This member is entitled 
to all the privileges listed under (1), and they 
shall continue throughout his life. 

(4) Sustaining, calendar year—$1i2.50 a year. 
This member is entitled to all the privileges 
listed under (1). In addition he shall, upon re- 
quest, receive free registration at the annual 
AETA Convention and the Annual Meetings 
of Divisions. Ordinarily AETA shall also send 
him at least one special bonus publication dur- 
ing the membership year. The names of Sus- 
taining Members shall be listed at least once 
a year in an AETA publication. 


(5) Sustaining, special term—S$15.00. This 
member is entitled to all the privileges listed 
under (1) and (4), but for the special term of 
September 1 of one vear to December 31 of the 
following vear. Thereafter he is entitled to 
continue as a member under (1) or (4). 


(6) Sustaining Life—$250.00. This member 
is entitled to all the privileges listed under (1) 
and (4), plus free registration in the Contact 
Placement Service upon request, and they shall 
continue throughout his life. 


(7) Contributing Life—$1o000. This member 
is entitled to all the privileges listed under (1), 
(4), and (6), and they shall continue through- 
out his life. 

b. Family Membership is available to any 
two members of one family living at the same 
address who otherwise be eligible to 
become members. Each 
of a Family Membership shall be listed in the 
AETA Directory, and shall be entitled to a vote 
on matters entailing a membership vote, but 
only one individual shall receive the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal and the AETA Direc- 
tory. The dues for the different 
Family Membership are: 


would 


individual individual 


classes of 


(1) Regular, calendar year—$7.50. 

(2) Regular, special term—$8.50. (See a (2) 
above.) 

(3) Sustaining, calendar year—$17.50. (See 
a (4) above.) 

(See 


(4) Sustaining, special term—$20.00. 


a (5) above.) 


c. Student Group Membership is available to 
any group of ten or more high school, under- 


graduate, or graduate college students who 
take out memberships at the same time. These 
members shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of Regular Members (see a (1) above) accept 
voting privileges at the Annual Meeting of the 
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Association. These memberships shall be at re- 
duced dues, to be determined annually by the 
Board of Directors. 

d. Organizational Membership is available to 
any national or regional organization or other 


organization (school, college, university, or 
community theatre) interested in the educa- 
tional theatre, The name of the member or- 


ganization shall be listed at least once a vear 
in an AETA publication. Each Organizational 
Member shall receive a copy of the Directory, 
the Educational 


Theatre Journal. Upon request of an Organi- 


and a copy of each issue of 


zational Member either calendar vear or 


special term), two representatives will be given 


free registration for either the annual AETA 
Convention or the Annual Meeting of a Divi- 
sion, or for one representative for the AETA 


Convention and one representative for the An- 
nual Meeting of one Division. One official rep- 
resentative of the Organizational Member shall 
be entitled to vote at the Business Meeting of 
AETA or of a Division. The classes of Organi- 
zational Membership and their dues are: 

1) Calendar vear—S$15.00. 


2) Special term—$i8.00. (September 1 of 


one vear to December 90 of the follow- 
ing vear.) 
cate- 


e. Complimentary Membership in any 


gory, and complimentary library subscriptions, 
mav be authorized in limited numbers by the 
Board of Directors. 


f. Library available to any 
This 


issues of the 


Subscription is 


subscriber shall receive onlv the 


Educational Theatre 


library. 
vearly 
He shall not be entitled to vote in the 


four 
Journal 


Association. Subscription on a calendar vear 


basis is $5.00. An initial special term subscrip- 


tion for the last two issues of one year, and 


the four issues of the following vear is also 
available at $6.00. When paid in full at the 
initiation, a two-vear subscription is $g.00. and 
a three-year subscription, $13.00. 


g. The Board of Directors may offer combi- 


nation memberships with other organizations 


concerned with the educational theatre, either 


at regular or at reduced rates. 


g. MEETINGS AND VOTING 


shall be held at 
a time and place determined by the Board of 
Directors, except that the convention may be 
omitted in times of national emergency. At the 


a. An Annual Convention 


Convention an opportunity shall be provided 
for an annual Business Meeting for action on 
the Board of Directors’ program for the ensu- 
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ing year, for the election of officers, and for such 
other matters as may properly be brought be- 
fore the meeting. 


(1) Voting by proxy is not permitted in any 


Association voting. 


(2) Cumulative voting is not permitted in 
any Association voting. 


(3) A simple majority shall control all voting. 


(4) Ten per cent of the membership present 
by registration shall constitute a quorem at a 
meeting of the membership. 

b. A mail ballot of the membership shall be 
the Nominating Com- 


taken for election to 


mittee, or any other matter by decision 


of the 


upon 
Executive Committee. 

1) Fifteen per cent of the membership shall 
constitute a quorum for a ballot on the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

2) Thirty per cent of the membership shall 
constitute a quorum in any other ballot taken 


by mail. 


3) When an annual meeting is omitted, 
elections and other necessary business shall be 
conducted by Executive Secretary 


under the direction of the Executive Commit- 


mail bv the 


tee. 

c. Special meetings may be called pursuant 
to call by the President or by a majority of the 
elected members of the Board of Directors. 

d. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association. 


4. OFFICERS 


a. The officers elected by the Association 
shall be: 

1) a President, for a term of one year; 

2) a First Vice-President, for a term of one 
vear; 
Vice-President, for a term of 


3) a Second 


one year; 
4) fifteen members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, for a term of three years. 


b. The officers appointed by the Board of 


Directors shall be: 


1) an Administrative Vice-President for a 
term of three years; 

2) an Executive Secretary-Treasirer for a 
term of three years, which shall not coincide 


with the term of the Administrative Vice- 
President: 
(3) an Editor of the Educational Theatre 


Journal, for a term of three years; 
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(4) an Associate Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal, for a term of three years; 

(5) a Managing Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal, for a term of two years; 

(6) a Director of the Contact Placement 
Service, for a term of three years, to coincide 
with the term of the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

c. The Board of Directors shall also appoint: 

(1) Two members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, for a term of two years, one to be 
elected each year; 

(2) a Chairman of each Project, for a term 
of one year; 

(3) members of Standing Committees; and 

(4) assistants to 
mendation of the 


any officer upon the recom- 
officer. 


d. The Board of Directors may appoint any 
officers under b above, one year before their 
terms will begin. 


5. oF Directors 


The Board of Directors shall be a_policy- 
making and planning body. Meeting annually 
at the time of the Convention, it shall receive 
and act upon reports from officers and com- 
mittees, and shall prepare and present to the 
Business Meeting a program for the ensuing 
year. Other meetings may be called by the 
President. The Board shall appoint officers in 
accordance with the provisions of By-Law 4 (b) 
and (c). 

a. The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of: 

(1) fifteen members elected by the Associa- 
tion; 

(2) one member representing each national 
or international theatre organization or the- 
atre-related organization which has a_ bona 
fide membership of fifty or more and which 
holds an Organizational Membership in AETA, 
said representative to be selected by each said 
organization for a one year term; and 


(3) the following officers: 
(a) the 
(b) the 
(c) the 
(d) the 
(e) the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 


(f) the Editor of the Educational The- 
atre Journal, 


President, 
First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, 


Administrative Vice-President, 


(g) the Managing Editor of the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal, 
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(h) the Director of the Contact Place- 
ment Service, 

(i) the Director of each Division of 
AETA, 

(j) each Past-President for three 
following his term of office, 

(k) the 
three 
office, 

(1) the Past-Administrative-Vice-Presi- 
dent for three years following his 
term of office. 


years 


Past-Executive-Secretary for 
years following his term of 
and 


b. Rules of Order for meetings of the Board 
of Directors: 

(1) The President shall preside at meetings 
of the Board. 

(2) One third of the membership of the 
Board of Directors shall constitute a quorem. 
Once a quorem been attained for any 
meeting, the Board may continue to conduct 
business, and a call for a quorem shall not 
again be made even though those actually in 
attendance do not constitute a quorem. 


has 


(3) Members of the Association are en- 
couraged to attend meetings of the Board and 
discussion and _ informal 


not vote. 


to participate in 
referenda, but shall 
(4) No person shall have more than one vote. 


(5) There shall be no vote by proxy. 


6. COMMITTEES 
There shall be three types of committees. 


a. Elected Committees. These shall be: 


(1) Executive Committee (see By-Law 7), 
and 


(2) Nominating Committee (see By-Law 8) 


b. Special Committees. These shall be Com- 
mittees set up from time to time by the Presi- 
dent to undertake special functions during his 
term of office. Members shall be appointed by 
the President. The annual Auditing Committee 
shall be one of these special committees, and 
shall report to the Board of Directors and then 
to the Membership at the Business Meeting. 


c. Standing Committees. These shall be com- 
mittees of AETA to which long-range planning 
is assigned, and which therefore are given a 
permanence of status by virtue of members 
appointed for terms of more than one year, or 
members whose appointment is controlled by 
a system of promotion within the Committee 
which results in terms of several years. These 
shall be: 
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(1) Standing Committee on Appointments 


and Research (see By-Law 9), 


(2) Standing Committee on Publication (see 
By-Law 10), and 
(3) Standing Committee on Finance (see 


By-Law 11). 


7. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
shall be an ad- 


The Committee 


ministrative body responsible for carrying out 


Executive 


the policies of the Association. It shall act for, 
and have the power of, the Board of Directors 
in the interim between annual meetings, but 


any actions taken under this authority may be 


reviewed by the full Board at the next meet- 


ing of the Board of Directors. 


a. The Executive Committee shall be com- 


posed of: 


(1) the President; the First, Second, and 


Administrative Vice-Presidents, the Executive 


Secretary- Treasurer, all ex-officio; 
Board of 
Directors from its own membership. 


two members elected bv the 


(a) The term of an _ elected member 


shall be two years. 


b) One member shall be elected an- 
nually. 

b. The Executive Committee shall meet 

during the Annual Convention, and at other 


times as called by the President or Executive 
Secretary. 


8. NOMINATING COMMITTEE AND ELECTIONS 


a. A Nominating Committee shall be elected 


at least a year in advance of the election for 


which it shall act as nominators. 


1) At 
Convention, the Executive Secretary 
the Board of Directors shall 
Membership a slate of candidates consisting of 


least ninety days before an annual 
acting for 


publish to the 


approximately twelve members. 


(2) Any twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary within thirty days of 
the publication of the slate. 

(3) This slate, supplemented by names added 
by petition, shall be submitted to the Member- 
ship for a vote by mail. 

(4) At the time of the annual Convention, 
the Executive Secretary shall certify as Nomi- 
nating Committee members the four who re- 
ceive the highest vote and who register at the 


Convention by noon of the first day of Sec- 
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tional Meetings. The elected member who 
receives the highest vote shall serve as chair- 
man. The Executive Secretary and the Presi- 
dent in office at this Convention shall be ex 
officio voting members of the committee. 


(5) Except for the ex officio members, no 
member shall the Nominating Com- 


mittee more than once every three years. 


serve on 


b. The Nominating Committee shall submit 
to the membership at least sixty days before 
the next following annual Business Meeting a 
slate of candidates for the offices listed below. 
The sufficient 


names to fill the offices, or it may present com- 


committee may present only 


petitive candidates. 

(1) President. The name of the current First 
Vice-President shall be submitted as candidate 
for President. 

(2) First Vice-President. The name of the 
current Second Vice-President 
mitted as candidate for First Vice-President. 


shall be sub- 


(3) Second Vice-President. 
}) Five members of the Board of Directors. 
(a) Nominees for the Board of Directors 
shall 

as nearly as possible the geographical 


be selected so as to represent 


distribution of members, various 
phases of theatre art, and various 
levels of activity in the total of fif- 
Board. 
(b) When the AETA membership in a 
geographical area is four per cent 
or more of the total AETA mem- 
bership, that group may 
nominate a candidate for the Board 
of Directors. (No AETA member 
may be counted as belonging to two 
groups at the time.) 
candidates, the re- 


teen elected members of the 


regional 


regional same 


In nominating 


gional groups must present to the 
Nominating Committee: 1) The names 
of two candidates from different 


phases of theatre arts or different 
levels of activity; 2) evidence that bal- 
lots were sent to all AETA members 
in the geographical area (whether or 
not they are the re- 
gional group or District of AETA) 
according to the listing in the most 
recent printed AETA Directory, and 
3) evidence that thirty per cent of 
the AETA that geo- 
graphical area voted. The Nominat- 
ing Committee shall select one of 
these candidates as a nominee for 
the Board of Directors, except that 


members of 


members in 
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not more than four such regionally 
selected nominees may be presented 
in one election among the five ordi- 
narily elected. This nomination 
shall not be subject to competition 
by petition. 


c. Any twenty-five members of AETA may 


supplement these nominations by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary within thirty days of 
the publication of the slate. Such petitions 
shall be published to the membership. 


d. The Nominating Committee also shall 
submit to the membership the name of a 
candidate or candidates to fill a vacancy caused 
by death, incapacity, or resignation, in any 
office ordinarily filled by a vote of the mem- 
bership. The sixty-day notice shall be waived 
when circumstances warrant, but the right of 
members to add names by petition then may 
be exercised at the Business Meeting. 


e. Election of officers listed in b above shall 
be by direct vote of all members present at 
the annual Business Meeting. 


f. The Nominating Committee shall submit 
to the Board of Directors candidates for the 
following appointments: 

(1) The personnel for the Commission on 
Appointments and Research; and 

(2) Administrative Vice-President. This nom- 
ination is to be submitted one year in advance 
of the time at which he will take office. 

g. All terms of office in AETA shall com- 


mence with the beginning of the calendar year. 


h. All nominees for office or 
Committee shall have been members of the 
Association for the sixty days prior to their 


Nominating 


nomination. 


g. STANDING COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 
AND RESEARCH 


a. The Standing Committee on Appoint- 
ments and Research shall advise the President, 
the Administrative Vice-President, and _ the 
Board of Directors on the work of the Projects, 
and shall recommend to the Administrative 
Vice-President for presentation to the Board 
of Directors every position except those specifi- 
cally delegated to the President or to the Nom- 
inating Committee. The members of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Appointments and Research 
shall be recommended by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and shall be appointed by the Board 
of Directors, which is not bound by the recom- 
mendations. 
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b. The Committee on and 
Research shall consist of: 

(1) The President; First, 
ministrative Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary, all ex officio; 


Appointments 


and Ad- 
Executive 


Second, 
and 


(2) two Past-Presidents, for one year; 
(3) one elected member of the current 
Executive Committee, for one year; 

the Educational 


(4) one current editor of 


Theatre Journal, for one year; 

(5) three members of the current Board of 
Directors, each for a three-year term which 
can extend beyond the term on the Board of 
Directors, one to be elected each year; and 

(6) three members of the Association who 
have not held office in the Association, and who 
are not currently members of the Board of 
Directors, each for a three-year term, one to be 
elected each year. 

c. The Administrative Vice-President shall 
serve as Chairman of the Committee. 

d. The 
assign to each member of the Committee who 
is not a current officer of AETA, the sponsor- 
ship of one or several Projects and any in- 


Administrative Vice-President may 


vestigations being conducted by those Projects. 
This sponsor shall encourage the activities of 
the Project, and shall help such a Project to 
establish goals, to perfect methods of investiga- 
tion, and to plan reports. 


10. STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 


a. The Standing Committee on Publication 
shall supervise all publications issued in the 
name of AETA except the Educational Theatre 


Journal and the AETA Directory. 

shall be 
composed of five or more members of AETA. 
Each year the Board of Directors upon recom- 
Committee on 


b. The Committee on Publication 


mendation of the 
Appointments and Research shall appoint to 
the Committee on Publication a Chairman 
selected from the senior members of the previ- 
from 


Standing 


ous year; two senior members selected 
the junior or senior members of the previous 
year; and two or more junior members. Each 
shall be appointed for one year. All except the 


Chairman shall be eligible for reappointment. 

(1) The Chairman shall supervise the work 
of the and all final actions shall 
channel through him. He shall be the official 
liaison with officers, editors, and members of 
AETA, but once a specific task is assigned to 
a member of the Committee, that member 
shall talk and correspond freely with other 


Committee, 
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AETA personnel on interim matters so long 
as the Chairman is kept informed. The Chair- 
man shall assign tasks to the appropriate Sen- 
ior Members. 

2) The Senior Member for Fditing shall, 
under the supervision of the Chairman, edit 
Project Reports, Reports of Investigation, and 
any other written material originating in a 
Project which are to be submitted for publica- 
tion in the Educational Theatre Journal or 
any other publication. 

3) The Senior Member for Research shall 
under the supervision of the Chairman, edit 
questionnaires and other duplicated materials 
which a Project or Investigation proposes to 
distribute in the name of AETA outside its 
own membership. This Senior Editor shall 
not be responsible for the editing of reports in 
anticipation of publication. 

}) 
assigned to assist each Senior Editor. The Sen- 


One or more Junior Members shall be 


ior Fditor shall assign the specific tasks to each 
of his assistants and shall review their work. 

(5) One of the members of the Committee 
shall be assigned the special duty of arranging 
contracts for publications with publishing 
houses 

6) When AETA prepares for publication a 
pamphlet, a book, or a series of books, such 
shall be assigned to an_ editor specifically 
appointed by the Board of Directors, this editor 
to work under the general supervision of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Publication. 

7) The Committee on Publication — shall 
present to the Board of Directors annually an 
evaluation of the Educational Theatre Journal 
and the AETA Directory. 

8) The Executive Committee shall be kept 
informed currently of all work and decisions 
of the Committee on Publication. 


11. STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


a. The Standing Committee on Finance shall 
continuously review the financial structure of 
AETA and shall make recommendations for 
changes to the Board of Directors. The com- 
mittee shall assist the Executive Secretarv- 
Treasurer to prepare the annual budget for 
approval by the Board of Directors. The Com- 
mittee on Finance may approve changes in the 
budget between meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors within a latitude of fifteen per cent 
of the total budget. 


b. The membership of the Finance Commis- 
sion shall consist of: 


35! 


(1) President, First Vice-President, and 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, all ex officio, 
and 


(2) three members of AETA, each appointed 
by the Board of Directors for a term of three 
years, one to be appointed each year. 


c. The senior appointed member of the 
Committee shall serve as its chairman. 


12. DIVISIONS 


a. A division is an operational unit of the 
Association composed of a group of members 
organized for the purpose of furthering the 
aims of a specific field of theatre. 


b. In order to qualify as a Division, a unit 
of the membership which represents an estab- 
lished and recognized field of theatre, and 
which has operated effectively as a unit for a 
period of at least three years, must petition the 
soard of Directors with signatures of at least 
one hundred bona fide members of the Asso- 
ciation who have been active participants. 


c. The chief officer of the Division shall be 
known as the Director. He shall be elected by 
the Division. His duties shall be established by 
a Divisional Operating Code 


1) The Director shall be responsible to the 
President of the Association and the Board of 
Directors, implementing the executive opera- 
tions of the Division according to the aims and 
objectives of the Division and of the Asso- 
ciation. 


2) He shall preside at the meetings of the 
Governing Board of the Division. 


d. Each Division shall be governed by a 
Governing Board of not more than nine elected 
members, together with any other Divisional 
personnel as established by the Divisional 
Operating Code. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association shall serve ex officio as a member 
of the Governing Board. 


e. Funds shall be allocated to the Division 
by the Association upon request of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Division and approval by the 
Board of Directors of the Association. 


f. Each Division shall govern itself accord- 
ing to its Operating Code, which shall be 
adopted and amended by the Governing Board 
as approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Association. Operating Codes thus adopted and 
approved shall be published with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Association. 


] 
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13. PROJECTS 
a. Continuing bodies concerned with the 
AETA, work-program shall be known as Proj- 
ects. 


b. Each Project shall be headed by a Chair- 
man, appointed for a term of one year by the 
Board of Directors upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Appointments and Research 
The Chairman shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment, but ordinarily only for a second year. 
The Chairman shall be directly responsible to 
the Administrative Vice-President. 


c. The Chairman shall: 

(1) make himself acquainted with the previ- 
ous work of the Project; 

(2) develop a program for the Project for 
the year; 

(3) promote the membership of the Project 
from past workers, volunteers, and solicitation 
of individuals and the general membership; 

(4) develop future leaders for the Project, 
and recommend them to the Administrative 
Vice-President; 

5) administer the Project according to Asso- 
ciation principles; 

(6) act as editorial adviser to the Editor of 
the Educational Theatre Journal in the area of 
his Project; 

(7) provide opportunities for members of 
the Association to undertake Investigations 
which will increase knowledge and skill in the 
area of his Project; 

(8) develop, when possible, reports and ar- 
ticles suitable for publication in the Educa- 


tional Theatre Journal and other publications; 


(9) chair meetings of the Project during the 
annual convention; and 

(10) make semi-annual reports of the Project 
to the Administrative Vice-President, with the 
final report for transmission to the Committee 
on Appointments and Research and to the 
Board of Directors. 


d. An Investigation is a separate study within 
a Project directed by a Head of Investigation 
who is responsible to the Chairman of the Proj- 
ect. An Investigation shall be approved by the 
Administrative Vice-President. There is no 
limit to the number of Investigations within a 
Project. 


e. The Administrative Vice-President 
assign a member of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments and Research to serve as Sponsor of a 
Project, and delegate to this Sponsor 
some of his own supervisory authority over the 


may 


may 
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Project, The Project Chairman may request the 
assignment of a Sponsor. 


14. SECTIONS 


a. A Section of AETA shall be defined as an 
operational unit on the Convention Program 
assigned by the First Vice-President. Most of 
these shall operate for a single Convention 
only. 


b. Continuing Sections. The following Sec- 
tions shall retain a permanent place on the 
Convention Program, shall organize themselves 
out of those in attendance on a continuing 
basis, and shall recommend to the incoming 
First Vice-President a topic and participants 
for the following year (the First Vice-President 
shall be guided by these recommendations and 
the advice of related divisions and projects): 


(1) Children’s Theatre, 


Secondary School Production, 


Acting, 
Directing, 
Playwriting, 
Design, 
Technical Production, 
Theatre Architecture, 
(9) Theatre History, and 


(10) Dramatic Literature and Criticism. 


c. Sections on other phases of theatre, such 
as audio-visual! aids, radio and television drama, 
nor- 


and motion pictures, shall be included 


mally in each Convention Program. 


15. PUBLICATIONS 


a. AETA shall and distribute to 
each member, the Educational Theatre Journal, 
a quarterly professional publication. It shall be 
the official members of 


conventions, 


publish 


medium for notice to 


proposed amendments, 
nominations for office, and other matters of 
membership interest. It shall report on the ac- 
tivities of AETA, publish some material origi- 
nating in the work of Projects, and also ar- 


ticles of interest to the membership. 


meetings, 


1) The Journal shall be published under the 
direction of an Editor, an Associate Editor, and 
a Managing Editor, all appointed by the Board 
of Directors. 

(2) The Chairman of each AETA Project 
shall serve as editorial consultant to the Jour- 
nal in the area of his Project. 


(3) The Journal ordinarily shall be published 
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in the months of March, Mav, October, and 


December. 
the- 


(4) Advertising related to educational 


atre may be included in the Journal. 

b. AETA shall publish annually and distrib- 
ute to each member a Directory. 
the name of 


1) The Directory shall contain 


every person and organization that is a mem- 
AETA on the date 
press, a geographical index to members, alpha- 


ber of the Directory goes to 
betical lists of sustaining and organization mem- 


bers, library subscribers, names of officers, com- 


mittee and project chairmen, and such other 
material as is deemed necessary or advisable 
for the service of the membership. 

2) The shall 


Executive 


Directory be edited by the 


secretary 
educational the- 


Directory. 


Advertising related to 


mav be included in the 


The 


about 


atre 


Directory ordinarily shall be 


pub- 
lished December 1. 


time publish 


c. AETA 


other 


may from time to 


materials for free distribution to mem- 


bers, or for 


16. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


a. AETA shall maintain a Contact Place 
ment Service designed to put an emplover who 
is trving to fill a vacancy in contact with likely 


candidates for the position 


b. The Service shall be operated by a Direc- 
tor appointed by the Board of Directors and 
responsible to the Executive Secretary. 


registration fee shall be 


Board 


c. annual 


approved by the of Directors. 


d. The service shall be free to emplovers. 


17. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


shall: 


(1) preside over all meetings of the Associ- 


a. The President 
ation; 

(2) call and preside over meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee; 

3) appoint committees except those _ for 
which other provision is made by these by- 
laws; 

(4) delegate such responsibilities as he sees 
fit where such delegation is to the best in- 
terests of the Association; 
dealings 


(5) represent the Association in 


with other organizations; and 
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(6) perform such other duties as pertain to 
the office of President. 
b. The First Vice-President shall: 


and 
case of the 


1) assist the President, perform the 


President's duties in latter's dis 


ability or absence; and 


2) prepare and administer the program of 


the annual Convention. 


c. The Second Vice-President shall: 


1) assist the President and First Vice-Presi- 


dent, and perform the duties of the First Vice- 
latter’s disability or 


President in case of the 


absence; 
the- 
theatre 


2) maintain liaison with all regional 


atre groups and report all regional 


meetings to the President; 
3) plan membership promotion; and 


{) report annually on the effectiveness of 


the Association’s service to its membership 
d. The shall: 


President 


Administrative Vice-President 


1) be directly responsible to the 
in the supervision of the Projects of the Asso- 
ciation; 
act for the President in the supervision 
work of the Projects; 
over 


meetings of the Standing 


and 


preside 


Committee on Appointments Research; 


recommendation of the Committee 
on Appointments and Research, recommend to 
Board 


and the of Directors a 


candidate for every position of general 


the President 
Asso- 
ciation nature except those specifically dele- 
gated to the Nominating Committee or to other 


officers; and 


5) shall supervise the stimulation and _ co- 
ordination of research. 


shall: 


1) be directly responsible to the President; 


e. The Executive Secretarv- Treasurer 


the Board of Direc- 


tors, and to the Executive Committee, and pre- 


2) serve as secretarv to 


pare agendas for their meetings; and 

3) keep and file all records in the corporate 
record book, 

(4) edit the annual AETA Directory, 

5) execute membership promotion, and 

6) perform for the Association the usual 
duties pertaining to the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. 

f. The 


Service shall: 


Director of the Contact Placement 
1) operate the Contact Placement Service 


as a service to members and employers, under 
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the immediate supervision of the Executive 
Secretary; 

(2) present an annual report to the Board of 
Directors; and 

(3) be accountable to the Treasurer for 
monies collected and expended. 


18. REMOVAL OF OFFICERS AND APPOINTEES 


Any officer or appointee may be removed by 
the officer or body which elected or appointed 
him, under the same voting requirements as 
were in effect for his election or appointment. 


19. MINUTES 


Reasonably detailed minutes of the meetings 
of the Board of Directors, of the Executive 
Committee, and of all other Committees shall 
be prepared by the secretaries of the respective 
bodies and filed with the Executive Secretary 
of AETA. Copies of the minutes of meetings 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee shall be sent to all members of the 
Board of Directors of AETA within thirty days 
after the meeting is adjourned. Minutes of ac- 
tions taken by mail ballot shall similarly be 
published to the Board of Directors. These 
Minutes shall be open to inspection by any 
member of the Association at the office of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. Extracts of in- 
terest to the general membership shall be pub- 
lished in the Educational Theatre Journal. 
Minutes of the annual Business Meeting shall 
be published in the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal. 


20. FiscAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of 1959 shall be from Dec. 
1, 1958 to Nov. 30, 1959; the fiscal year of 1960 
shall be from Dec. 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960; 
thereafter the fiscal year shall commence on 
July 1 and end on June go. 


21. Districts 


a. The Board of Directors of AETA may 
grant a charter to a group of members of 
AETA residing in a geographically contiguous 
area to form a District of AETA. A certificate 
shall be issued by AETA evidencing the grant- 


ing of such charter. 


b. The consideration of applications for 
charters, the extent of the powers and territory 
of each District, and the administration of 
each District shall be subject to such condi- 
tions and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Board of Directors of AETA. A charter 
may be withdrawn for cause. 
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c. Among the provisions of the Constitution 
of a District shall be: 

(1) that all members of the District shall be 
members of AETA and shall maintain mem- 
bership in AETA in order to maintain mem- 
bership in the District; 

(2) that all officers of the District shall have 
been members of AETA for at least sixty days 
before nomination to office; and 

(3) that the actions of the District shall be 
in harmony with the principles and procedures 
of AETA. 

d. AETA may make an arrangement with a 
District for a rebate of a portion of member- 
ship dues secured through the District. The 
rebate shall be the same for all Districts. 

e. No unchartered group mav use the name 
American Educational Theatre Association. 
Existing this shall 
have a reasonable time to be qualified by the 
Board of Directors as Districts. 


organizations using name 


f. A group of AETA members in any geo- 
graphical area meeting informally, without con- 
stitution, shall actions to 
the principles and procedures of AETA. No 


still conform in its 


action of such a group shall be taken in the 


name of the American Educational Theatre 


Association. 
ENDORSEMENT 


22. SPONSORSHIP AND 


a. Sponsorship by AETA means the actual 


acceptance of responsibility for the words or 
acts of an individual or a group. Endorsement 
means AETA gives approval, support, or sanc- 


tion without accepting responsibility (for the 


part of AETA) for the activity. 

b. The evaluation of any person or a group 
requesting either sponsorship or endorsement 
from the Association shall be made by the 
Board of Directors of AETA based 
following criteria: 


upon the 

(1) artistic value, 

(2) educational value, 

(3) financial stability, 

(4) personal integrity and standing of in- 
dividuals associated with the requesting group. 

(5) objectives of the individual or group in 
relation to standards determined or approved 
by the Board of Directors, 

(6) unique properties of the particular in- 
dividual or group, and 

(7) in case a professional Equity company is 
the requesting group, ability to meet labor and 
legal regulations. 
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c. Sponsorship or endorsement will be limited 


to a specific length of time. 

(1) For specific activities of less than a year's 
duration, sponsorship or endorsement will be 
granted only for the length of time required to 


complete the activity. 


(2) For activities of longer than a_ year's 


duration, sponsorship or endorsement will be 


granted for a year only, but may be renewed 


through the usual procedures. 


d. AETA retains the right to withdraw its 


sponsorship or endorsement at any time upon 


establishment of due cause. 


e. All applications will be channeled through 


the Executive Secretary of AETA to the Presi- 
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dent for his recommendation, and then to the 
Board of Directors of AETA for specific action. 


23. AMENDMENTS 


The By-Laws may be amended by majority 


vote at am annual Business Meeting of the 
Association, provided that the membership has 
received notice of the proposed amendments at 
least twenty davs before the Business Meeting. 
Ihe Constitution mav be similarly revised, but 
such amendment cannot go into effect until 
approved by the Minnesota Secretary of State. 
{[n an emergency, a provision of the By-Laws 
may be temporarily suspended by the Board of 
Directors, but at the next Business Meeting the 
justification of the emergency as well as the 
reviewed, 


action shall be 
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OPERATING CODE OF THE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 


(A Division of the American Educational Theatre Association) 
Approved by CTC at its Annual Meeting, August, 1957, and revised August, 1958. 


I. PuRPOSES 


The purposes of the AETA Children’s The- 
atre Conference are: 


A. To promote the establishment of Children’s 
Theatre activities in all communities by 
educational, community, and private groups. 


B. To encourage the raising and maintaining 
of high standards in all types of Children’s 
Theatre activities throughout America. 


C. To provide a meeting ground for Children’s 
Theatre workers from all levels through 
sponsorship of an annual national meeting, 
and of regional meetings and conference 
committees throughout the year. 


II. MEMBERSHIP AND AFFILIATION 


A. Membership in the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference is attained by establishing member- 
ship in AETA and by indicating at that 
time a desire to participate in and be no- 
tified of activities of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, which is a Division of the As- 


sociation. 


B. The Secretary will maintain a file of those 
persons who have paid annual dues and 
have indicated a desire to take part in CTC. 


C. The Children’s Theatre Conference will 
maintain close co-operation with other or- 
ganizations interested in some or all phases 
of Children’s Theatre activities: e.g., ANTA, 
The Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, The National Thespian Society 
AAUW, The National Congress of PTA, 
The National Congress of the Colored PTA, 
The Child Education Foundation, The 
Child Study Association of America, The 
Association for Childhood Education, The 
Boy Scouts of America, The Girl Scouts of 
America, The Campfire Girls, The National 
Recreation Association, The Puppeteers of 
America, and The Dominion Drama Fes- 
tival. The Children’s Theatre Conference 
will have no official membership affiliation 
with any of these groups, however. 


B. 


D. 


F. 


III. OFFICERS 


. The officers elected by the Conference at 


the Annual Meeting shall be: 

1. The Director, for a term of two years. 

2. The Assistant Director, for a term of 
two years (concurrently with the Di- 
rector). 

3. Nine members of the Governing Board, 
for a term of three years (three to be 
elected each year). 

The officers elected by the Governing Board 

shall be: 

1. The Secretary, for a term of two vears 
(election to be on alternate years from 
that of the Director). 

2. The Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the Annual Meeting, for a term 
of one year. 

3. The Chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee for the Annual Meet- 
ing, for a term of one year. 

4. Editor of the Newsletter, for a term of 

two years (election to be on alternate 

years from that of the Director). 

The Membership Secretary for a term of 

two years (election to be on alternate 

years from that of the Director). 


or 


6. National Publicity Chairman for a term 
of two years (election to be on alternate 
years from that of the Director). 


. The Secretary of the Regional Council shall 


be appointed by the Assistant Director and 
approved by the Regional Council, and 
shall be inducted at the Annual Meeting for 
a term of one year and may be re-appointed. 


Regional Chairmen will be inducted into 
the Regional Council at the Annual Meeting 
to serve for a term of one year. A Regional 
Chairman may be re-elected. 


. All other officers shall be appointed by the 


Director with approval of the Governing 
Board. 


All officers shall take office immediately up- 


on the close of the Annual Meeting at 
which they are elected. 
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IV. GOVERNING 


Boarp, EXecuTIvVE COMMITTEE 
AND REGIONAL COUNCIL 


A. The Governing Board shall be composed of: 


1. Nine members elected by the Con- 
ference, representative of regional dis- 
tribution, distribution among types of 
Children’s Theatre activities, and active 
participation in CTC. 

2. Members of the Executive Committee. 

3. Ex officio members: 

a. The past Director of CTC, for a 
period of one year. 

b. The past Chairman of the Program 
Committee, for a period of one year. 

c. Editor of Newsletter. 

d. The Membership Secretary. 

e. The National Publicity Chairman. 


B. The Executive Committee shall be composed 


of: 

1. The Director. 

2. The Assistant Director (Regional Council 
Chairman). 

g. The Secretary. 

4. The Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the Annual Meeting. 

5. The Executive-Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Regional Council shall be composed 

of: 

1. The Assistant Director as chairman. 

2. The Chairmen of the Regions compris- 
ing CTC. 

g. Ex officio members: 
a. The Director. 
b. The Editor of the Newsletter. 
c. The National Publicity Chairman. 
d. The Executive Secretary of the Asso- 

ciation. 
e. CTC Program Chairman. 
f. The Secretary of the Regional Coun- 
cil. 

g. The Membership Secretary. 


V. Duties OF THE OFFICERS 


. The Director shall: 

1. Continue the established program of 

2. Administer the work of CTC according 
to the principles of the Association. 

3. Develop leadership for CTC in the fu- 
ture. 

4- Build up membership in CTC. 

5. Appoint committees: 
a. To further the work of CTC. 
b. To undertake studies which will in- 

crease knowledge and skill in the area 
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of Children’s Theatre. 
Act as counsel in setting up the Annual 
Meeting and workshop programs. 
Preside at all CTC sessions. 

Act as liaison for CTC with Children’s 
Theatres in other countries. 


B. The Assistant Director shall: 


1. 
2. 


Assist the Director in all endeavors. 
Act as co-ordinator of the Regional Coun- 
cil. In this capacity it shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Assistant Director to: 
a. Act as counsel to Regional Chairman 
in furthering the program of CTC in 
the regions. 

Maintain a record of the Regional 

Chairmen; and provide the Director 

and the Editor of the Newsletter with 

a list of Regional Chairmen immedi- 

ately following the Annual Meeting at 

which these Regional Chairmen were 
inducted. 

c. Evaluate, from time to time, the dis- 
tribution of regions. Should a redis- 
tribution be indicated, the Assistant 
Director shal! assume this responsi- 
bilitv. Recommended changes in re- 
gional boundaries shall be subject to 
the approval of the Regional Coun- 
cil. 

d. Assist the Newsletter Editor in the 
publication of the regional issue of 


~ 


the Newsletter. 

e. Appoint such committees as may be 
deemed necessary to expedite the 
work of the regions and/or the Re- 
gional Council. 

f. Fill any temporary vacancies in re- 
gional chairmenships. 

g. Preside at all meetings of the Re- 
gional Council. 


C. The Secretary shall: 


3. 


Keep minutes of all administrative ses- 
sions of CTC and see that copies of these 
are distributed to all Governing Board 
members not later than two weeks after 
each session. 

Maintain a record of previous CTC activ- 
ities. 

Handle all official correspondence. 


D. The Membership Secretary shall: 


I. 


2 


3. 


Maintain an official mailing list of CTC 
active membership, and be responsible 
for notifying Regional Chairmen of new 
members. 

Solicit new members. 

Assist with membership registration at 
Annual Meetings. 


6. 
| 
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E. The Chairman of the Program Committee 
shall: 
1. Select a committee of about eight, with 


Maintain the operation of this Operating 
Code. 


Determine the nature of the Annual 


the approval of the Director, to assist 
in the program planning, the Editor of 
Newsletter and the National Publicity 
Chairman being ex officio members. 


2. Be responsible for the planning and the 


execution of the program for the Annual 

Meeting according to the _ following 

schedule: 

a. November ist: deadline for the Pro- 
gram Chairman to report to the Di- 
rector plans for the theme of 
coming with a 
format for the program. 
December st: Pro- 
gram Chairman to report to the Di- 
rector all contacts with speakers and 
key chairmen for the program. 

of a the 

Chairman the 

approval of the 


the 
meeting, suggested 


deadline for the 


Pro- 


Governing 


Submission report by 
gram 
Board 
program 
ing during AETA Convention, when 
AETA holds a winter convention). 

March ist: deadline for all 
information to be the 
Arrangements Chairman for 
tion of preliminary announcements 


for general 
(to be done at Board Meet- 


program 
Local 
prepa Ta- 


given 


April 1st: deadline for mailing of pre- 
liminary announcements, with appli- 
cations for attendance and lodging. 
April 15th: deadline for final Annual 
Meeting Program to publisher, 
National Publicity Chairman, Editor 
of Newsletter and CT Editor of ET]. 
May 15th: 
final program, including a repeat of 
the applications for attendance and 
lodging. 

Ten days before the Annual Meeting 
begins: deadline for sending all final 
corrections, 
to the to Local 
ments Chairman for final 
the program (or insert to be included 
in the program) to be distributed at 
registration. 


copy 


deadline for mailing the 


deletions, and additions 


program \rrange- 


run-off of 


3g. These deadlines presume a meeting in 


mid-August. Should the Convention be 
held on another date, the deadlines are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 


Meetings. 
Approve all appointments made by the 
Director. 


x. The Regional Council. The furtherance of 
the CTC program within the regions and 


maintenance of effective liaison between the 
Governing Board of CTC and the individ- 
ual membership shall be vested in the Re- 
gional Council. 


Regional Chairmen shall: 


the of CTC in 
respective regions, encouraging such ac- 


Further program their 
tivities as regional meetings, newsletters, 
etc. 

Assist the National Publicity Chairman 
in publicizing CTC news within the 
region. 

Assist the Editor in the publication of 
the Newsletter. 

Preside at all meetings of the region. In 
CTC An- 
nual Chairman 
shall the 
tion of the Meeting. The Regional Chair- 
shall 


stitute to the 


of absence from a 
Regional 


substitute for 


the event 
Meeting, a 
secure a dura- 
this sub- 
Regional 


man send the name of 


Secretary of the 


Council at the earliest possible date 
prior to the Annual Meeting. 

On the last (Annual 
Chairman shall 
Regional 


Chairman of 


morning of the 
Regional 
Secretary of the 
the 
his region for the ensuing vear. 


Meeting, each 
give to the 


Council the name of 


I. The Secretary of the Regional Council shall: 


1. 


the Annual Meeting of 
the Regional Council: prior to the meet- 
shall roll 


tem, 


Give notice of 


ing, the Secretary prepare the 


of chairmen and/or chairmen 


the 


pro 


duly constituted representatives of 
the the Annual Meeting of 
CTC and present same to ‘the Assistant 


Director. 


regions at 


Keep the minutes of such meetings. 

Maintain a record of the Regional Chair- 
provide the Director, the 
Executive-Secretary of AETA, the 
Editor of Newsletter with a list of 
Regional Chairmen immediately fol- 
lowing Annual Meeting at which 
these Regional Chairmen were inducted. 


men, and 
and 


the 


the 


The National Publicity Chairman shall 
Strive to secure all possible national publici- 
ty which will explain and advance the ac- 
tivities of CTC. 


F. The Governing Board shall: 
1. Elect officers listed in Article III, B. 
2. Formulate policies and assist the Director 
in administering them. 


3. 
5. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
q d. 
e. 
5. 
f. 
g. 
h 
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2. 
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A. 


VI. ELECTION 


The election of officers shall be by direct 
vote of members present at the Annual 
Meeting. The Nominating Committee shall 
submit a slate of officers to the membership 
at least sixty davs before the Annual Meet- 
ing. Any twenty members of CTC may sup- 
plement these nominations by petitioning 
the Director thirty days before the Annual 
Meeting. Such petitions shall be presented 
at the Annual Meeting along with the 
slate of the Nominating Committee. 


Members may not serve successive terms on 
the Governing Board, except: 

1. After having served a partial unexpired 
term, or 

As members of the Executive Committee 


after having served as one of the other 


nine members. 


The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Regional Chairmen shall be 
prescribed in each region by the members 
thereof; but each Regional Chairman shall 
take office at the Annual Meeting following 
the regional election and shall continue in 
office until the succeeding Annual Meeting. 
A resignation on the part of a Regional 
Chairman shall be presented in writing to 
the Assistant Director, and a vacancy in a 
Regional Chairmanship in the absence of an 
Assistant Chairman may be filled by a pro 
tem appointment of the Assistant Director 
until the next regional election. 


VII. MErtincs 


. There shall be an Annual Meeting of CTC 


held each year (preferably in the late sum- 
mer), the place to be determined by the 
Governing Board, the time to be determined 
by the same group in conjunction with a 
representative of the sponsoring (host) or- 
ganization. 


. The Annual Meeting should be sponsored 


by some theatre organization active in, o1 
desirous of activating an interest in, Chil- 
dren's Theatre work. 

1. The Chairman of Local Arrangements 
will be appointed by the Director of 
CTC, and he should be a member of 
the sponsoring organization's staff. He 
should: 

a. Select his committee from local edu- 
cational, community, and civic lead- 
ers who can best assist him. His com- 
mittee should be approved by the 
Director of CTC, 
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b. Work closely with the Chairman of 
the Program Committee in securing 
local speakers, productions, etc., for 
the Annual Meeting. 

c. Make all necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for registration (in co- 

ordination with the Executive Secre- 

tary of the meeting 
places, exhibits, and housing and wel- 
fare of the delegates, as well as for 


Association), 


the efhcient administration of these 
during the meeting. 
d. Handle 


printed programs and announcements 


printing and mailing of 
(see schedule above, V, E, 2). 

e. Handle local publicity. 

f. Arrange for the planning and opera- 
tion of the workshop. 

g. Make a financial report to the Di- 
rector and to the Executive Secretary 
of AETA within a month of the close 
of the Annual Meeting. 

2. The host organization must have facili- 
ties for housing the delegates at modest 
fees, underwriting the expense of fa- 
cilities for convention meetings (includ- 
ing the production and demonstration of 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dra- 
matics activities), underwriting the ex- 
pense of program publication (unless ad- 
vertisements are sold in which case the 
CTC Ways and Means Fund receives the 
income and pays the cost of printing and 
mailing), and underwriting the expense 
of a staff to assist the Chairman of Local 
Arrangements. 

3. The host organization should provide 
staff and facilities for, and the adminis- 
tration of, a Workshop (preferably pre- 
ceding the convention) which will pro- 
vide for brief but intensive training for 
registrants, new and old to the field of 
CT. Financial arrangements for the 

Workshop are the responsibility of the 

host group, but fees and program must 

be approved by the Governing Board of 

Cre. 


C. Meetings of the Governing Board to transact 


D. 


necessary business shall be held at the time 
of the Annual Meeting and at any other 
time designated by the Director. Any ten 
members (including ex officio members) 
shall constitute a quorum, 

Meeting of the Regional Council shall be 
held at the time of the Annual Meeting, 
and the Regional Chairman shall conduct 


é 
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regional meetings to be held in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting. 


E. Each Regional Chairman shall: conduct a 


Regional Meeting, to be held at the time of 
the Annual Meeting. 


VIII. CoMMITTEEs 


A. Standing Committees. 


1. The Executive Committee shall: 
a. Act as the Finance Committee of 
CTC operational expenses. 
b. Be the ultimate authority when the 
Governing Board is not in session. 


2. The Nominating Committee shall: 

a. Be elected one year in advance in the 
following manner. At each Annual 
Meeting, the Governing Board shall 
submit, for vote by the membership, 
a slate of approximately ten members 
who are registered at that Annual 
Meeting. Other names may be nom- 
inated at the time of voting. The Di- 
rector shall certify as members of the 
Nominating Committee the three who 
receive the highest vote. The Director 
shall appoint a member of the Gov- 
erning Board to serve as Chairman. 
The Director shall serve ex officio as 
a fifth voting member of the Com- 
mittee. The Executive Secretary of 
AETA shall serve ex officio as a non- 
voting member of the Committee. 


b. Submit to the membership one year 
in advance a slate of officers to be 
elected by the Conference the follow- 
ing year. Any twenty members of 
CTC may supplement these nomina- 
tions by petitioning the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee _ thirty 
days before the Annual _ Business 
Meeting. 

3. The Resolutions Committee shall pre- 
pare all resolutions to be presented at 
the CTC Annual Meetings as well as 
all resolutions to be submitted by CTC 
to any other organization or group. The 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee shall be mem- 
bers of the Governing Board. 


B. Special Committees. 


1. The Director shall appoint chairmen of 
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special committes with the approval of 
the Governing Board to carry out spe- 
cial work, such as: 


Awards. 

b. Bibliography. 

c. Children’s Theatre Week. 

d. College Survey. 

e. Conferences and Workshops. 

f. Childrens Drama in Elem. Schools. 

h 


Drama in the Church. 
Exhibits. 
i. New Plays. 
j. Placement. 
k. Research. 
1. Radio and Television. 
m. Ways and Means. 


to 


Chairmen and members of the special’ 
committees may be members of the Gov- 
erning Board, may be past members of 
the Governing Board, or may never have 
held office. 


g. Chairmen of special committees shall 
select individuals to serve on their re- 
spective committees and shall submit 
these to the Director for approval. 


C. Chairmen should assign capable individuals 
as vice-chairmen and prepare them to as- 
sume the chairmanship of the committee 
as soon as possible. 

The goals should be: 

1. To encourage new personnel to serve on 
committees, yet 

2. To provide for sustaining the work of 
the committee when personnel changes. 


D. Chairmen of all committees shall keep close 
contacts with the chairmen of AETA Proj- 
ects conducting work in related areas. The 
Director of CTC shall recommend to the 
President of AETA those CTC committee 
chairmen who should also serve for liaison 
purposes as members of Projects in related 
areas. 


E. Records of all committes should be put in 
the custody of new chairmen at the time 
studies are assumed. 


IX. CHANGES IN THE OPERATING CODE 


Changes may be made in this Operating 
Code by a majority vote of the CTC Governing 
Board and the approval of the AETA Board of 
Directors. 


ey 
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The Editor of “Books in Review” will 
enthusiastically welcome qualified vol- 
unteers for reviewing assignments. 
Those interested should state their 
choices in the various areas of drama, 
theatre, and closely related fields for 
guidance of the Editor. Such informa- 
tion should be addressed to: Hugh W. 
Gillis, State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


SOPHOCLES, DRAMATIST & PHI- 
LOSOPHER. By H. D. F. Kitto. Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958; pp. vi+64. $1.20. 
To the student of Greek tragedy the 

appearance of any book by H. D. F. 

Kitto, that illuminating interpreter of 

the form, is an exciting event. His recent 

little book, entitled Sophocles, Dramatist 
and Philosopher, is made up of three 
lectures which he delivered at King’s 

College in the University of Durham. 

The three lectures are titled in order as 

follows: ‘Human Drama,” ‘Divine 

Drama,” “Human and Divine Drama.” 

As his title implies, Kitto deals generally 

with the plays of Sophocles but focuses 

his discussion upon an analysis of the 

Electra. Critics have often considered 

Sophocles a superb craftsman, a clever 

dramatist, even a well-nigh perfect art- 

ist, but have insisted that in compari- 
son with Aeschylus or even with Eurip- 
ides he was negligible as a thinker or 
philosopher. It is this contention that 

Kitto sets about refuting and in the 

process brings out brilliantly not merely 

the significances but also the dramatic 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


effectiveness of Sophocles’ plays, espe- 
cially the Electra. 

His arguments will be not unfamiliar 
to those who are acquainted with his 
Greek Tragedy and his Form and 
Meaning in Drama. By raising probing 
questions, in which he is a past master, 
by analyses of passages, characters, inci- 
dents, implications, and meanings, he 
shows that the action of a Sophoclean 
play moves on two levels, the human 
and the divine. Each of the plays is 
completely understandable merely as a 
human drama but each gains its great- 
ness of meaning, not by juxtaposing the 
two actions, but by inextricably in- 
termingling and conjoining them. The 
two levels do not constitute two separate 
actions. They are, as the last lecture so 
cogently shows, one and completely 
unified. They are one because Sophocles 
in his vision of man and his universe 
sees both the human and the divine as 
centrally within the order of things. 
Kitto says: 

I am arguing that in the theology of Soph- 
ocles the world of the gods and the world of 
men are not two worlds but one; that the gods 
are not superior and remote powers who kick 
us around for our good or for their own amuse- 
ment; that the course of things in this human 
universe is not fixed by arbitrary decrees or a 
blind fate; that the divine activity in the plays, 
provides them, so to speak, with a system of co- 
ordinates against which we can read off the 
permanent significance of the particular action. 


Then he raises and meets squarely the 
questions of the Oedipus, which many 
have held to contradict this assumption. 
I wish all those who see the Oedipus as 
a mere fate tragedy and all those an- 
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thropological critics who see it as a 
document in the literature of the 
‘scapegoat’ would read the discussion 
that follows in which Kitto shows, con- 
clusively as I see it, how free and inde- 
pendent Oedipus is as a human agent. 
Moreover, every director who plans the 
staging of a Sophoclean play should read 
this book. The enlightened interpreta- 
tions that he will find herein will en- 
rich his production. Kitto never loses 
sight of the fact that Greek tragedy was 
written to be staged in a theatre; con- 
sequently he constantly gives fruitful 
suggestions for the stage interpretation 
of incidents and actions in the plays. 
There is so much of value in this brief 
treatise for the theatre director, as well 
as for the student of Sophocles, that a 
short review such as this cannot possi- 
bly indicate. For 


encompass or even 


the student of Sophocles Kitto’s brilliant 
interpretations serve to correct former 


(Kitto 
extended the discussions and analyses 
of this book in a paper on the Antigone 
read before the annual ACLS Conference 
held at Indiana University in January 
of 1958.) Finally, Kitto has a felicity of 
style and expression that makes the 

reading of his book a sheer delight. 

Husert C. HerrNner 

Indiana University 


interpretations of other critics. 


FOUR PLAYS. By Jean Giraudoux. 
Adapted, and with an introduction by 
Maurice Valency. New York: Hill & 
Wang, 1958; pp. xxi+255. $1.75. 

The four plays are Ondine, The En- 
chanted, The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
and The Apollo of Bellac. The appear- 
ance of Mr. Valency’s translations in 
this inexpensive form is welcome, but 
it does serve to confirm the suspicion 
that in so far as translation is concerned 
the American non-professional producer 
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is at the mercy of the New York pro- 
ducer. 
These translations 


were made _ for 


specific productions, and they show 
both the merits and the defects of such 
a process; on the credtc side, they are 
adapted to our theatre; on the debit 
side they are adapted to our theatre. In 
other words, they are not M. Girau- 
doux’s plays, but Mr. Valency’s idea of 
how Giraudoux would have written 
them had he been working in 


theatre instead of Jouvet’s. 


our 


For instance, Mr. Valency believes 
(despite the witness of Bernard Shaw, 
Eugene O'Neill, and others) that long 
speeches won't go on Broadway, con- 
sequently he takes out the delightful set 
pieces which give rhythm and form to 
the first act of The Madwoman of 
Chaillot in French. Also, Mr. Valency 
believes that little allusions which are 
so delightfully erudite for the French 
audience are caviar to the generality of 
the Broadway audience . . . so out they 
go. 

And in all of this Mr. Valency may be 
quite right. Perhaps he has adapted well 
for the Broadway audience. But the 
Broadway audience is not the American 
audience, indeed, it is not even the 
New York audience. The American 
theatre—the totality of the American 
theatre—is composed of interested audi- 
ences. Yes, 
believe that the stage cannot only be 
glamorous but that it can also be lit- 
audiences which listen closely 


interested audiences which 


erate; 
and ask only that the play speak to 
them: affectionately, movingly, 
profoundly. 

This is the audience which is cheated 
by the way in which translations be- 
come available to it. A New York pro- 
ducer decides upon a foreign play as 
his next project; he employs a transla- 
tor who works closely with the produc. 


speak 
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tion; the play is translated, adapted, and 
twisted to provide Broadway fare. And 
when all the hullabaloo is over, the 
book appears, the “actors” edition, the 
permission to perform for so-many-dol- 
lars-a-night. The script has been fixed 
in its American version for time im- 
memorial or until the copyright runs 
out. The producer who combines knowl- 
edge of the original language with suffi- 
cient interest to investigate the matter 
can determine his own course. But the 
individual who does not know French 
or German or the Scandinavian is lost: 
he is bound to the vagaries of rehearsal 
in a specific time and place. 

What is needed then is the definitive 
translation... 
Let the Broadway theatre do what it 


complete and annotated. 


feels it must to insure the success of the 
translated play on its boards, but let us 
have published translations which _re- 
flect more nearly the play of the origi- 
nal author. 

jut for the time being the only alter- 
natives available to us are Mr. Valency’s 
translations or an extended course in 
the French language. Fortunately, Mr. 
Valency seems to be learning: with each 
play he demonstrates greater trust in 
Giraudoux; he adapts less and_ trans- 
lates more. 

The introduction to this little volume 
shows great insight into the nature of 
Giraudoux’s genius. This introduction, 
combined with the appearance of the 
four plays in such an inexpensive for- 
mat, is welcome until the day when 
definitive translations are available. 

RussELL GRAVES 
University of North Carolina 


JEAN GIRAUDOUX: THE MAKING 
OF A DRAMATIST. By Donald In- 
skip. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958; pp. xlli+194. $4.75. 


It is probably inevitable that the first 
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book to appear on any author is likely 
to be in the nature of an encomium 
rather than an objective critical apprais- 
al. This is certainly true of the first 
full-length study of Giraudoux to appear 
in English. It is unfortunate that in the 
case of Giraudoux the detailed kind of 
examination accorded him by Sorensen 
in French is not yet available to us. 


Mr. Inskip is obviously fond of 
Giraudoux, and he obviously has a close 
familiarity with the variant texts of the 
plays; these are important attributes for 
a man undertaking to present an author 
to the general public. But Mr. Inskip is 
also a man with a mission, and mission- 
ary zeal does not make for the most 
careful criticism. 

Giraudoux shares with his contem- 
poraries the curse of the fragmentation 
of our society, of the discursiveness of 
our philosophy, of the compartmentaliz- 
ing of our beliefs: in short, he is limited 
in his range—not by his own inherent 
talent but rather by the very nature of 
our age. Although Mr. Inskip cannot 
fail to take some account of this limita- 
tion, he tends to discount it and to claim 
a greater universality for his subject 
than is his due. 

Not to say that Giraudoux is sub- 
jected in this book to one of those em- 
barrassing eulogies that bog down in 
epithet in the first chapter; but it is to 
say that the detailed, careful, contem- 
plative scholarship that produces the 
best criticism is not present. 

Is it worth reading? By all means, but 
with this reservation: recognize Mr. In- 
skip’s bias and the limitations of scholar- 
ship displayed. If this is done the book 
provides an enjoyable visit, if only at 
second hand, with one of the most mov- 
ing minds of our era. 

RussELL GRAVES 
University of North Carolina 
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THE MEDIEVAL THEATRE IN THE 
ROUND. By Richard Southern. New 
York: Theatre Arts Books, 1958; pp. 
XVlii+240. $8.50. 

This is a book which inevitably holds 
great interest for those of us who pi- 
oneered in the development of the mod- 
ern arena theatre technique. When the 
present reviewer established in 1932 the 
first regularly-operating arena theatre 
(pure arena) in America little did he 
think what reprecussions there would 
be. He anticipated a certain spread of 
the idea—particularly among college 
and community theatres—but he was 
unprepared for a world-wide movement. 
Yet this resulted. There had been the- 
orizing, and a slight amount of experi- 
mentation, in Europe, but following our 
successful establishment of the Pent- 
house Theatre I was deluged with re- 
quests from this country, from Europe, 
from South America, and from the 
Orient, for advice. Now there are hun- 
dreds of arena-type theatres. More, per- 
haps, than Dr. Southern realizes. I refer 
him to the recently published work, Le 
Thédtre en Rond, by André Villiers 
(Paris). 

The most interesting phenomenon, 
however, is the reaction of theatrical 
scholarship. For several centuries Eliza- 
bethan and medieval scholars have been 
exposing the nature of the stages of those 
periods. Yet it is only now that they 
have arrived at the conclusion that both 
periods specialized, or at least indulged 
themselves in, theatre-in-the-round. Quite 
recently Dr. Leslie Hotson made a bril- 
liant discovery, which he reported fasci- 
natingly in his The First Night of 
Twelfth Night, that that particular 
play, and undoubtedly others of the 
time, were performed in arena style. For 
more than three centuries, during which 
time hundreds of monographs and 
books were written dealing with the 
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Elizabethan stage—not one, to this re- 
viewer's knowledge, conceived of arena 
staging. 

Now comes Dr. Southern, very scholar- 
ly indeed, to emphasize the fact that 
medieval drama (both English and 
Continental) was performed frequently 
in circular “theatres.” His chief evidence 
is the MS. of the morality play, The 
Castle of Perseverance (c. 1425), which 
contains stage directions indicative of 
the nature of the production. The evi- 
dence derived from this MS. and from 
other medieval sources, seems to prove 
that in the 15th century it was usual to 
construct circular outdoor theatres (the 
Cornish Rounds being the most fa- 
mous) for the presentation of plays. 

Dr. Southern goes into tremendous 
detail concerning the physical nature 
(measurements, etc.) of these playing 
areas and their surrounding environ- 
ments. As in most scholarly treatises 
dealing with fairly obscure subjects, this 
book is filled with question marks, as 
well as with exclamations of puzzle- 
ment: “What are we to think now?”, 
“Are we to suppose that [such and such] 
is true?”, “Here is a pretty puzzle in- 
deed!”’, ‘““Now we face a most perplexing 
problem.”, “What is the alternative ex- 
planation?”, We must now gather our 
wits and attack this enigma.”, etc. etc. 


This reviewer does not intend to de- 
mean scholarship. It is an admirable 
profession. But essentially it is parasiti- 
cal, and seldom is it creative. Dr. South- 
ern displays an excellent knowledge of 
Old English, Latin, and French. He is 
diligent, though somewhat pedestrian 
and pedantic. He lacks the flair of Dr. 
Hotson. Yet we will praise him, and ex- 
press our gratitude for his painstaking 
study. 

The book is nicely illustrated with 
photographic reproductions from the 
mid-fifteenth century paintings of Jean 
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Fouquet (very beautiful), and with line 
drawings illustrating the conjectures of 
the author concerning “mounds,” “‘scaf- 
folds,”’ etc. 

We have now had coverage of Eliza- 
bethan and medieval  theatre-in-the- 
round. We await with interest the dis- 
coveries and expositions of Restoration 
and 18th century scholars concerning 
arena productions in their periods. 
Meanwhile let us recall the early Greeks, 
and the altar of Dionysus, and two 
thousand years of circus. 

We believe every word of Dr. South- 
ern’s thesis. The arena theatre has been 
with us always. 

GLENN HUGHES 
University of Washington 


THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC CRIT- 
ICS. Edited by James Agate. New 
York: Hill & Wang Inc., 1958; pp. 
xii+370. $3.95, (also paper bound 
$1.45). 

For anyone with an interest in the 
theatre’s past there is good browsing in 
James Agate’s anthology, The English 
Dramatic Critics, now issued in handy 
form in the Dramabooks series. Though 
Mr. Agate disclaims any “attempt at a 
history of the English stage or its players 
in the light of critical writings,” a book 
that arranges comments chronologically 
from 1660 to 1932 cannot help but be a 
reflection of the changing theatre 
through three centuries. 

It is the London theatre, from the 
death of Betterton, through Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, Macready, Irving, Sal- 
vini, Rachel, Bernhardt,—and two 
critics side by side each proclaiming 
Duse and Rejane as the greatest. The 
selection is from “accredited dramatic 
critics,” though some of them are re- 
nowned for other writing, as Arthur 
Symonds, or are themselves playwrights, 
as Shaw and St. John Ervine. 
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For the drama reviewer the book is a 
reviving draught of inspiration, in an 
age when newspapers are prone to con- 
sider that anyone capable of following 
a simple plot on a stage can be a play 
reviewer—without the technical train- 
ing or background that would be re- 
quired, for instance, of a music critic 
or sports writer. This anthology is a re- 
minder that the best writing is none 
too good for the theatre. 


Chronologically, it reflects changing 
styles and tastes in writing, but the 
change is not so radical as might be 
expected. Perhaps because the collec- 
tion stops at the ‘thirties, or because the 
breed is American, or perhaps because 
Agate did not like them, there are no 
“smart” critics here, flaunting their 
egos at the expense of what they are 
supposed to be writing about. These 
are all writers of style, wit, discrimina- 
tion, and an enviable leisure to follow 
out a thought. 

It would not be fair, however, to com- 
pare morning-after reviews with articles 
written upon reflection. Though there 
are samples of immediate opinion, 
largely from the 18th century London 
Chronicle, most of the selections in 
Agate’s book are essays with time to 
work out general truths. 

This is, possibly, the “invisible 
thread” on which the editor, according 
to his introduction, has strung his 
pearls. Otherwise it is a dish of bon- 
bons to be selected at personal taste. 
Certainly it is not a survey of the the- 
atre, for these are scattered reflections: 
Addison’s wit on Italian opera, an 
opening Stratford festival, a Greek 
tragedy at Oxford. It has very little to 
do with dramatists, being largely de- 
voted to actors. After mention of The 
Tragedy of Douglas there is nothing 
about new plays until Pinero, Shaw, 
and oddly, Clemence Dane. 
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But what playwrights are there to 
consider after Shakespeare, the Restora- 
tion and trailers Goldsmith  (repre- 
sented) and Sheridan (not) until you 
come to Shaw? And after him we find 
Ivor Brown lamenting contemporary 
acting “whose highest’ emotional pin- 
nacle is the lighting of a cigarette, the 
smoothing of a collar, or the mumbling 
of an epigram,” as he wishes for the old 
days of the actor-manager with all his 
excesses, when acting was acting. 

The plays in which the great actors 
appeared are mostly negligible, but re- 
vivals provide comparative interpreta- 
tions of Othellos, Lears, Phédres, and 
of Hamlet through the centuries. 


What gives the book a kind of unity 
would seem to be that these essays are 
worth preserving to reread because they 
include some general truths. At the top 
stands C. E. Montague’s stimulating 
observations on art itself, in a review of 
Benson’s Richard II. 


The book is pleasantly shaped, useful 
for a bed table; perhaps the publishers 
intended it to be read one critic at a 
time, for the fine print, the quotations 
in minute type, would strain most eyes 
after a few pages. 

DorotTHuy NICHOLS 

Music and Drama Critic 

Palo Alto Times, California 
CREATIVE DRAMATICS: AN ART 

FOR CHILDREN. By _ Geraldine 

Brain Siks. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1958; pp. xxi+472. $4.50. 

For the person in this scientific age 
who worries about “sustenance for the 
soul,” Mrs. Siks has written a text book 
on creativity and imagination which she 
chooses to call Creative Dramatics: An 
Art For Children. She has based this ex- 
ceptionally important book upon ful- 
filling the developmental needs of the 
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child: physical needs, mental needs, 
social needs, emotional needs, spiritual 
needs. Mrs. Siks writes: 


When art experiences are woven into a child’s 
school program they help him acquire a philos- 
ophy of living while he is gaining knowledge 
and discipline in skills. The two must go hand 
in hand. Humanities and skills must be de- 
veloped together for children growing up in 
an electronic age. A child needs skills to meet 
the realities of living. Skills become his wings, 
But along with skills a 
and a_ philosophy 
needs to 


his abilities to do. 
child imagination, 
that guides his flight. He 
joyment, scope, awareness, and adventure in 
his daily soaring and doing. 


needs 
find en- 


Mrs. Siks says the responsibility for 
the quality of art education rests with 
parents, teachers, and youth leaders, to 
whom this book is addressed. The book 
is a textbook in leadership which sets 
forth the art of creative dramatics and 
which presents many different ways of 
sharing it with children. The first half 
child 
growth, art, creativity, and drama, while 
the second half deals with the creative 
process and how to guide children, and 
for children 


is concerned with personality 


the dramatic material 
through the eleventh year. Included are 
questions at the end of each chapter to 
help the reader further his own creative 
imagination. “Over one hundred _pic- 
tures,” which are clear and inspiring, 
bring much of the text to life. 
Siks 
her 
children 


Geraldine Brain has included 
pages 
warmth and belief in 
drama. This should be required read- 


ing for all students of drama, a must 


between these own great 


and 


for teachers and parents, and an in- 
spiration to those people in the world 
who have discovered that the younger 
generation needs “sustenance for its 
soul,” 
JouN R. Kerr 
San Jose State College, California 
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David S. Hawes, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are invited 
to send items to the News Editor, ETJ, De- 
partment of Speech and Theatre, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Deadlines are 
January zo, March so, August zo, and October 
10. 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 

NEWS 

In BRITAIN, repertory theatres through- 
out the country are celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of the British Repertory 
Theatre Movement which began on Sep- 
tember 7, 
Manchester, England. The repertory 
theatres plan to produce a new play, 


1go8, at the Gaiety Theatre in 


revive a play once seen at the Gaiety, or 
revive any other great play from that 
period. As_ its contribution to the oc- 
casion, Granada TV, on Wednesday, 
September 3, presented one of the Gaiety 
plays, Mary Broome, by Allan Monk- 
house. When Mary Broome was first pre- 
sented at the Gaiety Theatre on Mon- 
day, October g, 1911, by Miss Annie 
Horniman’s Company it was hailed in 
the Manchester Guardian as “the most 
original of recent comedies and found 
the house rising to it famously.” About 
Miss Horniman who established the 
first repertory theatre in Britain fifty 
years ago, Dame Sybil Thorndike says: 
“It is sad that so few people know her 
name today. For we are all in her debt 
—players, audiences and everyone who 
loves the theatre.” 


In GERMANY a number of unusual 
productions of modern drama have re- 
cently been presented. In the presence 
of the author, Eugéne Ionesco, Munich 


recently presented a double bill of The 


Chairs and The Education of an Author. 
The works of Ionesco are gaining an 
ever-increasing audience in Germany. At 
this year’s Hersfeld Festival, Robinson 
Jeffers’ Medea was played for the first 
time in Germany. The leading part was 
taken by Hilde Krahl, a well-known film 
actress. At the State Theatre in Kassel, 
Trial of the Family by the contemporary 
Italian playwright Diego Fabbri was re- 
cently first seen in Germany. At Aachen, 
a new play, Lazarus, by the thirty-five 
year old German writer, Karl Wittlinger, 
was given a premiere production. And 
at Munich, Parinita, by the Indian au- 
thor Chatterjee of Calcutta, translated 
by Professor Nikunja Banerjee of Delhi 
into German under the title of Das Ver- 
heiratete Madchen had its first European 
performance. This was considered an 
event of great interest as Parinita is the 
first play from contemporary India to 
be shown in Germany since the dramas 
of Rabindranath Tagore. It played to 
continuously sold-out houses and to au- 
diences which were obviously moved by 
this contact with Indian thought. 


In New ZEALAND this summer, a re- 
fresher course for drama adjudicators 
was presented under the title of Seminar 
for Adjudicators. The subjects covered 
were “The Principles of Adjudication,’ 
“Discernment in Judging,” “Assessing 
the Marks,” and “The Oral Adjudica- 
tion.” As part of the program four ten- 
minute talks were presented by actors 
and producers on the topic, “What I 
Expect in a Drama Adjudication.” In 
addition, a one-act play was presented 
and those who wished to do so gave an 
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oral adjudication. Director of the course 
was Mr. Keith Bennett with assistance 
from members of the working committee 
of the British Drama League. 


In Coventry, BRITAIN, the first theatre 
to be built by a municipality is com- 
pleted. The new theatre, with more 
than nine hundred seats, is modernistic 
in design—a flat rectangular building 
with rectangular cavities and slim grace- 
ful pillars. The auditorium is based 
somewhat on the plan of London’s Fes- 
tival Hall, but, of course, is smaller. The 
seats, which are upholstered in red, are 
comfortable and range in price from 
two shillings and six-pence to seven 
shillings and six-pence (thirty-five cents 
to one-dollar and five cents) which is 
very cheap compared with current Lon- 
don theatre prices. Built at a cost of 
$616,000, the theatre has been named 
the Belgrade Theatre in recognition of 
a generous gift given by the capital city 
of Yugoslavia. 

The director of the theatre is Bryan 
Bailey who has established his reputa- 
tion as a director at the theatre in 
Guildford, Surrey. His policy for the 
Belgrade is to change the bill every 
two weeks and to have a regular rep- 
ertory company with, occasionally, spe- 
cial events. These special events will in- 
clude not only visits by established Brit- 
ish stars, but also visits from theatrical 
companies, producers, and designers 
from abroad. In addition, interchanges 
are being planned with other repertory 
companies as are concerts and special 
performances for children. 


The first production at the Belgrade 
pointed the policy which will govern it. 
The play was Half in Ernest, a musical 
version by Vivian Ellis of Oscar Wilde’s 
comedy, The Importance of Being Ear- 
nest. This production was followed by 
William Inge’s Picnic and later by Peter 
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Ustinov’s Romanov and Juliet and by 
Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan, a series of 
productions clearly designed to fulfill 
the function of a repertory theatre— 
satire and tragedy, modern plays and 
classics, alternating with light, gay mu- 
sicals. 


The FIRST PAN-AMERICAN THE- 
ATRE FESTIVAL was held in Mexico 
City in August. At the Palace of Fine 
Arts, amateur and professional groups 
presented national or foreign plays in 
the language in which they were writ- 
ten. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 


The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
New York STATE COMMUNITY THEATRE Asso- 
CIATION was held at Cornell University in Oc- 
tober. The topics for discussion sessions in- 
cluded Organization and Administration of 
Community Theatres, Stage Management, The 
Use of Recorded Music in the Theatre, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Historical Drama (all day ses- 
sion with Kermit Hunter), Publicity and Pro- 
grams, and Flexible Staging. The guest speak- 
er was E. Martin Browne of Union Theological 
Seminary. As special entertainment, a produc- 
tion of Oedipus Rex performed by Plavers Inc. 
of Catholic University was presented and the 
Ithaca Community Players gave a production 
of the winning script of a playwriting contest. 


At PurpUE UNIversiTy the speech department 
during June and July conducted a workshop 
in drama for high school teachers. Play se- 
lection, directing techniques, and the use of 
simplified settings and lighting were aspects 
of the workshop receiving most attention. 


The 1958 Texas STATE Fair Higher Educa- 
tion Project was opened by the department 
of drama from the University of Texas with 
its presentation of two one-act comedies— 
Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano and Moliére’s The 
Highbrow Ladies. The plays were given four 
performances in the Margo Jones Theatre ‘58. 
Fifteen other Texas college theatre depart- 
ments presented plays during the two-week 
fair. This new project was opened by Governor 
Price Daniel. 


The NATIONAL THESPIAN Society held its 
seventh National Conference on Dramatic Arts 
at Purdue University in June. Eight-hundred 
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and fifty Thespians and their counselors from 
thirty-two states produced thirteen plays and 
a variety show, and attended workshops in all 
areas of theatre practice in Purdue’s new Loeb 
Playhouse. 


The Texas EpuCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its ninth annual conference in 
February at Sam Houston State College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. H. Neil Whiting, from the depart- 
ment of drama at the University of Texas is 
president of the organization. Charlie Schmitt, 
chairman of the department of drama at Sam 


Houston State College, is secretary. 


The FAsTeERN STATES THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


met at the University of Delaware in Novem- 
ber. The principal 
was John Wray Young, first vice-president of 
AETA, and the author of the recently pub- 
lished book, The Community Theatre. ESTA 
comprises the Association Little Theatres of 
Connecticut, the New Jersey Theatre League, 
The New York State Community Theatre Asso- 
ciation and the Delaware Dramatic Associa- 
Hosts for the conference were the Uni- 
versity of Delaware Dramatic Center and the 


Delaware Dramatic Association. 


speaker for the meeting 


tion. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS GUILD, an or- 
ganization devoted to helping playwrights pre- 
pare scripts for professional production, has 
been extremely and successful in 
its efforts. Harald Bramley is president of the 
group, and has the following Editorial Board 
of experts, representing many facets of the- 
atre, to him: Herman Levin, chairman, 
David Alexander, William J. Bratter, Chandler 
Cowles, Clarence Derwent, Guthrie McClintic, 
Paul Streger, Willard Swire. New authors who 
send scripts are given “candid but constructive 
criticism.” The policy of the organization is 
to give “substantial reasons for negative re- 
actions, making it the playwright 
where he went wrong and what he can do 


industrious 


assist 


clear to 


about his problems.” 

As an extension of its work, the APG plans 
to make new plays available to non-commercial 
groups for production. Organizations who wish 
to do new plays should furnish APG with such 
information as the kind of productions that 
are being planned, the type of play they can 


do satisfactorily, and when they want to go 
into production. Anyone interested in the 
activities of APG should write to: The Amer- 


ican Playwrights Guild, Inc., 5 East 76th Street, 
New York 21, New York 
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The AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
has sponsored a new volume in the Dictionary 
of American Biography series published in 
May, 1958, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The new 
volume (Supplement II), prepared under the 
editorship of Dr. Robert L. Schuyler of Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Edward T. James 
of Harvard College, includes 585 biographical 
articles, and is confined to individuals who died 
during the five-year period, 1936-40, inclusive. 
Funds for the preparation of the manuscript 
were provided by the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Foundations. 
includes biographies of a 
number of theatre people—ten actors and 
actresses, two playwrights, four producers, and 
one critic—who died during the five-year period 
covered by the new volume. The following per- 


Supplement II 


ceptive experts wrote one or more of the 
biographies: Alan Downer, George Freedley, 
Alvin F. Harlow, Dr. William Van Lennep, 


Monroe Lippman, Geoffrey Parsons, Garrisen 
P. Sherwood, and Patricia Read. 


The NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE at its an- 
nual meeting received an announcement from 
seven prominent members of the Conference 
concerning the incorporation of a Children’s 
Theatre Foundation. The purposes of the new 
organization are to the C.T.C. in de- 
veloping certain projects not permitted it under 
its present operating code, and to promote 
Children’s Theatre on a national and interna- 
tional scale through scholarships, grants-in-aid, 
lectureships, workshops, and the stimulation of 


assist 


more activity by 
directors, and producers. Officers of the organi- 
Campton Bell; Vice- 
chairman, Sara President, Albert 
Mitchell; First Vice-president, Winifred Ward; 
Secre- 


professional theatre writers, 


zation are: Chairman, 


Spencer; 


Second Vice-president, Maurice Fokert; 
tary, Burdette Fitzgerald; Treasurer, Jed Har- 
ris. For further this 
project write Campton Bell, University of Den- 


information concerning 


ver. 


At ROLLIns COLLEGE, Miss Tore Segelcke, one 
of Norway's leading actresses, has been en- 
gaged by Arthur Wagner, head of the theatre 
arts department, to appear in what is perhaps 
her most famous role, that of Nora in Ibsen’s 
A Doll's House. The performance at Rollins is 
Miss Segelcke’s only scheduled full-length per- 
formance during her year’s stay in the United 
States. The remainder of the cast for A Doll’s 
House will be chosen from the community, the 
faculty, and the student body. 
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The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL in Ash- 
land, Oregon, has established a committee 
which will initiate a drive for funds to com- 
pletely rebuild the Festival Theatre. The im- 
mediate goal will be for sufficient funds to re- 
build the stage before rehearsals begin for the 
1959 season. The present Festival stage was 
built of wood in 1947 primarily by volunteer 
labor using donated materials. The long range 
goal of the campaign will be funds to build 
not only a new stage but improved audience 
facilities, public rest rooms, new stage light- 
ing, adequate dressing room and shop facilities, 
an administration building, and a new struc- 
ture for the Institute of Renaissance Studies. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, September 
25th marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
Showboat Theatre operated by the School of 
Drama. To celebrate the occasion an unusual 
production of Boucicault’s The Streets of New 
York, directed by Kenneth Carr, was presented. 
Built in 1938, the Showboat Theatre has oper- 
ated year-around without a dark weekend for 
the past twenty years. Each production runs for 
six weeks, with public performances Friday and 
Saturday evenings, and private showings for 
clubs and_ organizations Monday through 
Thursday nights. Through this enterprise, Pro- 
fessor Glenn Hughes, executive director of the 
School of Drama, has thus provided Seattle 
with a theatre in a unique marine setting and 
has furthered one of the school’s major aims— 
to prepare students for professional theatrical 
careers. 


GEORGETOWN COLLFGE, KENTUCKY, last sum- 
mer sent its dramatic group, the Maskrafters, 
on a six-week tour of the United Kingdom. 
The group arrived in England on July ioth, 
and first went on a two-week tour arranged by 
the English Baptist Union during which they 
presented a dramatization of the Book of Job 
in churches in different parts of England and 
Wales. During August, in amateur theatres in 
various towns in the Midlands and the South 
of England, they gave a series of performances 
of John Henry, a folk musical written by Jim 
Peyton, a member of the group. The Mask- 
rafters were welcomed on their arrival in Eng- 
land by Mr. Ivor Brown, chairman of the 
British Drama League under whose auspices 
they performed during August. 


At the UNIversITy OF WIscoNsIN during this 
last summer, the first National Community 
Theatre Training Center was established. The 
members of the faculty were Robert E. Gard, 
Director of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, Mar- 
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garet Mary and John Wray Young, well-known 
directors of the Shreveport Little Theatre in 
Louisiana, and Eric Salmon, noted British 
producer of community and professional the- 
atre, The major seminar topics covered dur- 
ing the morning sessions were The Theatrical 
and Sociological Reasons for the Existence of 
Community Theatre, A Definition and Clarifi- 
cation of Leadership in Community Theatre, 
Standards and Goals for Community Theatre, 
and A Philosophy for Community Theatre. 
The afternoon workshops with the Youngs 
were devoted to problems of direction and 
technical production. In the evening, programs 
of a varied nature were presented. The response 
to this new community theatre project in 
terms of enrollment and in terms of en- 
thusiasm for the work offered has encouraged 
Professor Gard, the Center Director, to start 
definite plans for continuing the National Com- 
munity Theatre Training Center for at least 
a five-year period. 


At YALE University, the University Library 
has been given the files of the Theatre Guild 
which contain letters from Eugene O'Neill and 
George Bernard Shaw, scripts by many lead- 
ing twentieth-century dramatists, and evalu- 
ations of the hundreds of plays submitted to 
this famous Broadway organization. Housed 
in a special room of the library, the new The- 
atre Guild collection contains 200 volumes of 
play scripts for 169 plays produced bv the 
Guild, many of them stage managers’ prompt 
scripts and technical plots and ground plans. 
Other items of interest in the collection are 
the original designs for stage settings and cos- 
tumes for all the Guild productions and thou- 
sands of photographs of these productions, as 
well as the musical scores, many of them un- 
published, for 55 Guild plays. 


LiFE MAGAZINE’sS 1958 vear-end special which 
will appear on December 17th will have as its 
subject all the performing arts in this country, 
professional and amateur, which involve both 
spectators and performers. The major emphasis 
will be on the impact here of American per- 
formers and performances, although attention 
will also be paid the ambassadorial role of 
United States entertainment abroad. But Life’s 
complete coverage will range from big town 
show business to small town community the- 
atres. Movies, TV, opera, ice shows, tent 
shows, night clubs, and university dramatics— 
all will have a place in the special issue. 


WOEX, a new educational-television chan- 
nel, has been inaugurated in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
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sylvania. The opening of a second ETV channel 
in this city is due, in great part, to the excel- 
lent record of WQED of Pittsburgh under the 
leadership of John F. White the recently- 
elected President of the Educational Television 
and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The opening of WQEX is another indication 
of the Ford Foundation’s interest and activity 
in educational television. During the past seven 
vears, the Foundation has granted directly or 
indirectly over thirtv million dollars for the 
support of educational television. A little less 
than half this sum has been granted by the 
Foundation itself; a litthe more than half has 
been given by the Foundation-financed Fund 
for Adult Education and Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, two independent or- 
ganizations established bv the Foundation in 
195!. This money has gone primarily to suy 
port in-school experiments, to help community 
stations get started, and to assist a clearing- 
house at Ann Arbor, Michigan, the Educational 
Television and Radio Center 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


The ADVANCEMENT AND PLACEMENT INSTITUTE 
has published the second volume of the IWorld- 
Wide Graduate Award Directory. The Directory 
is the only comprehensive global compilation 
of graduate awards devoted entirely to Amer- 
ican scholars, educators, scientists, librarians, 
and social scientists. It contains complete in- 
formation on how to obtain graduate study 
funds ranging from Sg00 up to $10,000; and 
the information about fellowships, assistant- 
ships, scholarships, loans, prizes, and self-help 
programs includes candidates’ pre-requisites, 
place of application, and descriptions of the 
study programs. Volume II presents completely 
new and additional data from Volume I which 
was published in 1957. Copies of both volumes 
of the World-Wide Graduate Award Directory 
mav be examined at many graduate schools, 
university placement or dean's offices, libraries, 
or may be ordered from the Institute, Box 99H, 
Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. The 
price is $3.00 for each volume or $5.00 for the 


two volumes. 


THe NATIONAL Merit SCHOLARSHIP CORPORA- 
TION founded in 1955 on grants of $20,000,000 
by the Ford Foundation and §S500,000 by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York has an- 
nounced that the winners of the Merit Scholar 
ships for 1958-59 can expect a minimum award 
of S100 a year or a maximum of $1,500. Each 
scholarship awarded in this nationwide search 
for able high school students carries a stipend 
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based on the need of each individual winner, 
and is 1enewable annually without further 
competitive examination. Merit Scholarships 
are provided by some eighty corporations, 
foundations, professional societies, and individ- 
uals, as well as the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation itself. Further details about this 
annual competition for scholarships can be ob 
tained by writing to the following address: Na 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 


Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


NEW PLAYS 

The UNtversiry Press has announced 
that Eugene O'Neill's last completed work, 
Huglie, will be published in book form next 
spring. The one-act play was given a world 
premi¢re in Stockholm, Sweden, in September 
by the Stockholm Roval Dramatic Theatre. By 
gift of Carlotta’ Monterey O'Neill, widow of 
the playwright, all royalties from the sale of 
O'Neill plays published by the Yale Press go 
to Yale for its O'Neill Collection in the Yale 
Library. The funds will be used for the pur- 
chase of books in the field of drama, and for 
the eventual establishment of Eugene O'Neill 
Scholarships in Yale’s School of Drama. 


At the ALice GERSTENBERG EXPERIMENTAL 
WorksHop in Chicago many original 
plays have been selected for production during 
the vear. The list includes the following: The 
Final Season, Francesca, Man on the Horizon 
and Miss Kim, by Phillip V. Battalia; Touch 
Hands, Touch Hands! Pretend the Wise Are 
Brave, and The Double Afternoon, by Paul E. 
Pross, Jr.; Our Calla and Concordia, by Alice 
Gerstenberg; Bud bv Irene C. Tippett in col- 
laboration with Paul E. Pross, Jr.; and Salute 
to Television by James Weber. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the STATE UNIveRsity oF Iowa, James H. 
Clancy, editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal, and formerly professor of speech and 
drama at San Jose State College, has been 
appointed professor of dramatic art, director 
of advanced work in acting and directing, and 
director of the newly-organized Studio Theatre. 

Donald C. Bryant, editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, and formerly at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, has been appointed 
professor of rhetoric. 


At Osertin Jerome’ Landfield, 
formerly instrucor in communication skills at 
Michigan State University, has been appointed 
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assistant professor of speech and will teach 
courses in speech and oral interpretation. 


At BrooktyN Melvin R. White, 
managing editor of ETJ, has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the year 1958-59, and will 
visit college and university theatres and audi- 
toriums to study their management procedures, 
programming, and financing. While on the 
trip he will lecture on “Current Plays on 
Broadway” and “Trends in the American The- 
atre.” 


In Boston, Elliot Norton, lecturer in dramat- 
ic literature in the division of theatre arts at 
Boston University, and well-known drama 
critic for the Boston Daily Record and Sunday 
Advertiser, is conducting a weekly  twenty- 
minute program entitled “Elliot Norton Re- 
views” on Boston’s educational stations WGBH- 
TV and WGBH-FM. Mr. Norton presents his 
evaluations of dramatic productions as_ they 
open in Boston, and occasionally discusses the 
plays with leading theatre personalities. 


At the UNIverstry OF MICHIGAN in the de- 
partment of speech. Edward Stasheff and D. E. 
Morley have been promoted to full professor 
and Hayden K. Carruth to associate professor. 
As additions to the faculty, Robert C. Bilger 
has been appointed professor of 
speech correction and audiology; Elizabeth 
Birbari, instructor in theatre, to work in cos- 
tuming; Ralph Duckwall, Jr., instructor in the- 
atre, to work with scene design; Herbert Hilde- 
brandt, instructor in public address; and Ron- 
ald Tikofsky, instructor in speech correction 
and aphasia. 


assistant 


At SAINT MARy’s SEMINARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Mark Wallace has been appointed instructor 
in theatre arts and speech, and director of 
theatre. He directed a production of Liliom 
in November. 


When the ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE OF THE 
USO met at Colorado Springs last June, Dr. C. 
Robert Kase, director of the dramatic center 
at the University of Delaware, represented 
AETA. He reported to the committee and the 
USO Board of Governors on the eight-week 
tour of Defense Bases in the Far East which 
the University of Delaware made last spring 
under the joint sponsorship of AETA and 
USO. 


At SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE, J. Wendell 
Johnson has been promoted to full professor, 
Rollin E. Buckman to assistant professor, and 
Thomas R. Coke to instructor. As additions to 
the faculty, Clarence E. Flick has been 
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appointed associate professor of speech and 
director of radio and television, and Jack H. 
Neeson has been appointed assistant professor 
of drama. 


University, F. 
technical 


At LOUISIANA STATE 
Biakely, instructor in speech and 
director of the theatre, has returned from a 
year of study at Columbia University. During 
the summer he served as managing director 
of the Dunes Summer Theatre at Michigan 
City, Indiana. John Guy Handley has been 
appointed instructor in speech. 


At the University oF Texas, in the depart- 
ment of drama, assistant professor Mouzon 
Law returned to his position after an eighteen- 
month leave of absence. In addition to com- 
pleting course work on a doctoral program, 
Professor Law was co-producer of the 1958 off- 
Broadway revival of The Crucible. He also 
served as an assistant secretary of ANTA. He 


was a guest professor in children’s theatre and 


creative dramatics at Peabody in August. John 
Rothgeb, formerly an instructor in the speech 
department at Cornell University, is the new 
designer-technician. Lathan Sanford has been 
added to the staff to teach dance drama. He 
will take over all dance classes while Shirlee 
Dodge, associate professor of dance drama, is 
on leave for the current year. 


At TexAs CHRISTIAN UNIveRsITy, Cleve Hau- 
bold has been appointed instructor and head 
of the costume division. (This statement cor- 
rects an item in the News for October which 
identined Mr Haubold with the University of 
Texas. At the University of Texas, Miss Lucy 
Barton continues to make distinctive contribu- 
tions to educational theatre in her position as 
associate professor of drama and costumer for 
the department cf drama.) 


At SOUTHERN UNiversiry, Christian 
H. Moe has been appointed assistant professor 
in the theatre department. He will teach 
courses in playwriting and theatre history and 
assist in directing. 


AT THE THEATRES 
CALIFORNIA 

Claremont, Pomona College. The Flies, Oct.- 
Nov. George T. Forrester, director; Robert 
Johnson, designer and costumer. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles City College. The 
Desk Set, Oct. The Time of Your Life, Nov. 
Candida, Nov. Pygmalion, Dec. The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Dec. Caesar and Cleopaira, 
Jan. Jerry Blunt, May Rose Borum, James 
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McCloskey, Barry McGee, Norman Mennes, 
Alice Parichan, directors. 

Los Angeles, University of California at Los 
Angeles. Teach Me How to Cry, Nov. William 
Melnitz, director. Much Ado About Nothing, 
Nov. Henry Goodman, director. A Nickle for 
the Grave, Dec. Melvyn Helstein, director. 
Yes, My Lord, Mar. Ralph Freud, director. 
Game of Goods, Apr. John H. Jones, director. 
Uncle Vanya, May. Walden Boyle, director. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. The Comedy 
of Errors, Oct. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. The 
Good Witch of Boston (children’s theatre), 
Oct.-Nov. Jack Neeson, director. The Lower 
Depths, Nov. Paul Davee, director. The 
Thieves’ Carnival, Dec. John R. Kerr, director. 


All preductions staged by J. W. Johnson. 


CONNECTICUT 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. The Jolly 
Beggars (a cantata), Jan. Clarice Danielson, 
director. A Sleep of Prisoners, Jan. Jack Reitzes, 
director. 

New 
Death, 
FLORIDA 

Coral 
of Parts, 
Dec 4s 
Apr 


Danton’s 


director. 


Haven, Yale University 


Nov. William Francisco, 
University of Miami. Woman 
Mary Stuart, Nov. Yerma, 
Feb.-Mar. Purple Dust, 
Major Mav. 

Winter Park, Rollins College. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Nov. Robert 
director. A Doll's House, Dec. Arthur Wagner, 
Androcles and the Lion, Feb. Robert 
The Mar. 
Arthur Wagner, director. An Straw 
Hat, Apr. Robert Robert 
Grose, technical director for all productions. 


Gables, 
Oct.-Nov. 
Like It. 


Barbara, 


You 


Grose, 


director. 
Sisters, 
Italian 


Chase, director. Three 


Chase, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale, Southern’ Illinois University. 
Major Barbara, Oct.-Nov. Charley’s Aunt, Dec. 
Macbeth, Jan. Harvey, Feb.-Mar. The Rain- 
maker, Mav. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 4 Legend 
of Lovers, Oct.-Nov. The Life of Galileo Galilei, 
Nov. The Cherry Orchard, Jan.-Feb. Alvina 
Krause, director. Sandhog (ballad-drama), Feb.- 
Mar. King Henry the Fourth, Part One, Apr.- 
May. Ah, Wilderness! May. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana  Universitv. Jordan 
River Revue (original musical), Mar. William 
Kinzer, Richard Harris, Richard 
Knaub, designer; Gary Gaiser, lighting: Richard 
Scammon, costumer. The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus, Apr.-May. Eugene K. Bristow, 


directors; 
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director; Richard Scammon, designer and cos- 
tumer. TV productions: Box and Cox, Tom 
Thumb (A Tragedy of Tragedies), The Would- 
Be Invalid, The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus. William Kinzer, production supervisor. 


Iowa 

Ames, Iowa State College. I Remember Ma- 
ma, Oct. Frank E. Brandt, director. O’Neill and 
the Sea, Nov. M. B. Drexler, director. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Picnic, 
Oct. The Chairs and Histoire du Soldat, Nov. 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, Jan. 
Studio Theatre, Danton’s Death, Nov. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University. 
Three Men on a Horse, Oct. Jack McCullough, 
director. He Who Gets Slapped, Dec. Don F. 
Blakely, director. Dark of the Moon, Mar. Don 
F. Blakely, director. The Rivals, Apr. Claude 
Shaver, director. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, 
Wilderness! Nov. 


University of Michigan. Ah! 
Jack E. Bender, director. 
The Matchmaker, Dec. William P. Halstead, 
director. Carmen (with the School of Music). 
Josef Blatt and Jack E. Bender, director. Vol- 
pone, Apr. Huch Z. Norton, director. Electra, 
Apr. William P. Halstead, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Paul 
Bunyan’s Lumberjacks (young the- 
atre), Oct. Merle Lappnow, director. The 
Scythe and the Sunset, Nov.-Dec. 


New YorK 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Bell, Book and 
Candle, Oct. George McCalmon, director; 
Fritz. Congdon, designer. The Rivals, Dec. 
Joseph Golden, director; Junius Hamblin, de- 
signer. 

Potsdam, State University Teachers College. 
Our Town, Nov. Noah, Mar. John Owen, di- 
rector; Benjamin Goldsmith, designer. 

Rochester, Rochester Community Theatre. 
Guys and Dolls, Oct. Inherit the Wind, Nov. 
Visit to a Small Planet, Jan. As You Like It, 
Apr. The Happiest Millionaire, May. George 
and Harriet Warren, executive directors; Barry 
C. Tuttle, technical director. 


OHIO 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. Visit to a Small Planet, Oct. Harold B. 
Obee, director. Craig’s Wife, Nov. F. Lee 
Miesle, director. An Enemy of the People, Jan. 
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Stanley Kahan, director. The Streets of New 
York, Mar. F. Lee Miesle, director. Cyrano de 
Bergerac, May. Donald C. Kleckner, director. 


Kent, Kent State University. Anastasia, Oct. 
The Boy Friend, Dec. The Lark, Jan. Alice in 
Wonderland, Feb. A Clearing in the Woods, 
Apr. The Lady’s Not for Burning, May. Earle 
E. Curtis, Bedford Thurman, G. Harry Wright, 
William Erdmann, 
technical director. 


Zucchero, directors; Louis 


PENNSYLVANIA 

University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Too True To Be Good, Oct. The Druid 
Circle, Oct.-Noy. Kelly Yeaton, director. The 
Reluctant Debutante, Nov.-Jan. A Clearing in 
the Woods, Dec. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence, Rhode Island School of Design. 
Ring Around the Moon, Novy. Albert Cohen, 
director; Robert Hathaway, technical director. 


TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. Ethan Frome, 
Oct. Six Author, 
Nov. The Teahouse of the August Moon, Dec. 
The Flowering Peach, Feb. The Chalk Garden, 
Mar. Annual Shakespearean Production, Apr. 
B. Iden 


Characters in Search of an 


Payne, director. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. The Les- 
son and The Bald Soprano, June-July. Robert 
Gray, director. The Cave Dwellers, July-Aug. 
Kenneth Carr, director. Ruddigore, July-Aug. 
Arden Craig, director. The Miser, June-July. 
Vanick Galstaun, director. A Hatful of Rain, 
Aug.-Sept. Robert Gray, director. All for Mary, 
Sept.-Oct. Vanick Galstaun, director. A Street- 
Desire, Sept.-Oct. John 
director. The Streets of New York, Sept.-Nov. 


car Named Farmer, 
Kenneth Carr, director. Visit to a Small Planet, 
Oct.-Nov. Robert Gray, director. Time Re- 
membered, Nov.-Dec. Donal Harrington, di- 
rector. Blood Nov. Ben Reed, di- 
rector. The Play’s the Thing, Dec.-Jan. Vanick 


Wedding, 


Galstaun, director. Man and Superman, Dec.- 
Jan. Robert Gray, director. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., Georgetown 
The Caine Court Martial, Oct.-Nov. 
Triple Play original Feb. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Mar. Anyone 
Mind? 
Murphy, director. 


University 
Mutiny 
three one-acts), 


original musical revue), Apr. Donn B. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. Tiger at the 
Gates, Oct. Men on a Horse, Dec. Okla- 
homa, Feb. The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Apr. The Corn is Green, May. 
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PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


the AETA 
Projects involves questionnaires, the of- 
Administrative 
has coordinated all questionnaires ap- 
the 
Association. 


Since work of certain 


fice of Vice-president 


American Educational 
The 


is two-fold. 


proved by 
purpose of 
First, it 
is a step toward keeping the member- 


Theatre 
this coordination 


ship informed about research in prog- 
ress so that the Projects will be assured 
the fullest cooperation possible. Second, 
the approved questionnaires have been 
summarized and submitted to the Amer- 
Education’s Office of 
Research. 
insure dissemination of in- 
AETA’s the 
“Report on Ques- 
other fields 
organization's 


ican Council on 
Statistical 
This 


formation of 


Information and 
will 
studies in 
Councils monthly 
tionnaires’ so scholars in 


will be aware of this 
areas of activity and have access to in- 
formation and personnel engaged in 
works of interest to them. 

Following is a brief suminary of 
AETA’s 


have been approved. This list is sub- 


eight questionnaires which 
ject to change as studies are completed 
and new areas of activity develop. Any 
new identified so that 
confusion may be kept to a minimum. 


studies will be 


Museums and Theatres 
Project Bell, Chairman) is 
submitting a letter and brief question- 
naire to theatres and museums to deter- 


1. The Art 
(Campton 


mine the scope of the problem under- 
lving the encouragement of theatres to 
collect and utilize historical and artistic 
material related to theatre. The aim of 
the Project’s work is to encourage coop- 


eration between museums and theatres 
and to facilitate it whenever possible. 


2. The International Theatre and 
ITI Project (Alice Griffin, Chairman) 
is distributing a questionnaire through 
Isabel Burger in order to analyze chil- 
dren’s drama on an international level. 
This questionnaire attempts to study 
childrens theatre and creative dramatics 
in relation to the community in which 
it exists and to define the general na- 
ture of the operation. 

3. The College Curriculum Project 
(Burnett Hobgood, Chairman) is util- 
izing two questionnaires in addition to 
other The first 
of these is designed to supply the in- 


information available. 


formation necessary for preparing a di- 


rectory of Colleges and Universities of- 


fering a degree in drama on the under- 
graduate level. The is distrib- 
uted by Charles Ritter in an attempt 
to develop the information necessary for 


second 


the preparation of a graduate directory. 
As a direct outgrowth of this work the 
Project also aims at developing a listing 
of scholarships and fellowships avail- 
able for students of theatre and drama. 


4. The Graduate Project (Frederick 
Hunter, Chairman) is distributing a let- 
ter and a questionnaire exploring the 
advisability and feasibility of develop- 
ing standardized testing in Graduate 
Record 
This 


tional 


Examinations in dramatic art. 
with the Educa- 


of Princeton, 


involves work 


Testing Service 
New Jersey utilizing the information 


gleaned from theatre directors and de- 
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partmental chairmen through the Proj- 
ect’s questionnaire. 

5- The Counseling Project (Joseph 
Fitch, Chairman) utilizes a question- 
naire to compile a body of knowl- 
edge necessary for counseling students 
about the various approaches to drama 
throughout the educational theatre area. 
This Project hopes to make available to 
students seeking advice a body of in- 
formation which will assist them in se- 
lecting their colleges and universities 
according to their needs and interests. 


6. The Musical Theatre Project 
(Frank Magers, Chairman) is surveying 
groups producing opera in order to aid 
those concerned in developing an in- 
terest group as a basis for mutual study 
of common problems. 


7. The Production Lists Project 
(Theodore Hatlen, Chairman) is con- 
tinuing its annual survey of produc- 
tions in the educational theatre. These 
results appear annually in ETJ. 


8. The Festivals Project (Margaret 
Meyn, Chairman) utilized a question- 
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naire in developing its directory of dra- 
ma festivals, and is continuing its use 
as the Project attempts an analysis of 
judging and rating methods. 


Wallace Smith, Chairman of the Sec- 
ondary Schools Project, reports the re- 
sult of its attempt to develop a ‘direc- 
tor’s list of long plays suitable for sec- 
ondary school production. The com- 
pleted list is available through the 
Chairman of the Project although the 
nine favorites appear clearly in a re- 
turn of over 50% of the 250 directors 
queried. While qualitative analysis was 
not attempted, the production popular- 
ity reveals these results: 

Number of 
Play Productions 
Our Town 28 
You Can’t Take It With You 16 
I Remember Mama 
The Curious Savage 
Time Out For Ginger 
Seven Sisters 
Father of the Bride 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
Seventeenth Summer 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


Two way not be understood— 
Neglect every syllable: 
Nothing stand out 
Nothing understood. 
Emphasize every syllable: 
Nothing stand out 
Nothing understood. 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT* 


By VERN ADIX 
Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of 
the most experienced technical artists in the profession, and ampli- 
fied by the universal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the 
theatre. Avoiding technical language, he has outlined each step in 
simple terms, and illustrated it with simple drawings. 


332 pages 
350 drawings $6.50 per copy 
40 photographs 


*Used for text purposes in 1957-58 by the following institutions: 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Panhandle College, Goodwell, Oklahoma 
Wilmington Senior High School, Wilmington, Delaware 
Chico State College, Chico, California 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Aurora High School, Aurora, Colorado 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

National Recreation Association, New York Citv 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 
University of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Public School District, Des Moines, Iowa 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

American River Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


from 
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We Foin in Welcoming You to... 


AT THE CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
December 28-31, 1958 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
Akron, Ohio 


ALVERNO COLLEGE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 
Rock Island, Illinois 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


AURORA COLLEGE 
Aurora, Illinois 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 
Berea, Ohio 


BARAT COLLEGE 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


BETHANY BIBLICAL COLLEGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
Peoria, Illinois 


CAIN PARK CREATIVE YOUTHEATRE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


CALVIN COLLEGE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
Carthage, Illinois 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE 1958 SPEECH AND THEATRE CONVENTION 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
Greencastle, Indiana 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, 


DRURY COLLEGE 
Springfield, Missouri 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Dubuque, Iowa 


EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Charleston, Illinois 


EUREKA COLLEGE 
Eureka, Illinois 


GOSHEN COLLEGE 
Goshen, Indiana 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE 
St. Peter. Minnesota 


HOPE COLLEGE 
Holland, Michigan 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Normal, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Urbana, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Chicago Uudergraduate Division 
Chicago, Illinois 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Illinois 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
Kansas City, Missouri 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 
KNOX COLLEGE 
Galesburg, Illinois 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 


LYONS TOWNSHIP JUNIOR COLLEGE 
La Grange, Illinois 
McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Chicago, Illinois 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 
Marietta, Ohio 


MARYGROVE COLLEGE 
Detroit, Michigan 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MERCY COLLEGE 


Detroit, Michigan 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
East Lansing, Michigan 
MILLIKAN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MOLINE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Moline, Illinois 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
Monmouth, Illinois 


MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
Sioux City, lowa 


MOUNT MARY COLLEGE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH ON THE OHIO 
Mount Saint Joseph, Ohio 


MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DeKalb, Illinois 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Chicago, Illinois 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston-Chicago, Illinois 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Oberlin, Ohio 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Athens, Ohio 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Delaware, Ohio 
THE PRINCIPIA COLLEGE 
Elsah, Illinois 


THE ROCKFORD COLLEGES 
Rockford, Illinois 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Illinois 


SACRED HEART SEMINARY COLLEGE 
Detroit, Michigan 


COLLEGE OF SAINT CATHERINE 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


SAINT CLOUD STATE COLLEGE 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


SAINT AMBROSE COLLEGE 
Davenport, lowa 


SAINT FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


SAINT JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
Collegeville, Indiana 
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SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


COLLEGE OF SAINT MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 


SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


SAINT OLAF COLLEGE 
Northfield, Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
Winona, Minnesota 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
Brookings, South Dakota 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Winfield, Kansas 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Mayville, North Dakota 


THORNTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Harvey, Illinois 


TRISTATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING AND COMMERCE 
Angola, Indiana 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


WABASH COLLEGE 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Le Mars, Iowa 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Wheaton, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
Wichita, Kansas 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WINONA STATE COLLEGE 
Winona, Minnesota 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Wooster, Ohio 
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FOR YOUR 
DRAMA SHELF 
from 

HILL 

and WANG 


\ 
MOLIERE: The Man Seen Through the Plays | 
by RAMON FERNANDEZ 

Translated from the French by Wuson Follett a 
With the profound intuition of a great critic, Mr. Fernandez has Zz 
made a major contribution to the better understanding of one of a 
the great playwrights of all time. “One of the ablest books on 7 
Moliére and on comedy. .. .” Henri Peyre, Yale University. $3.75 4 
SHAW ON THEATRE Edited by E. J. WEST : 
A new collection of Shaw’s essays, reviews and letters on the theatre Et 
assembled for the first time between book covers. “. . . a treat for . 
anyone who delights in the verbal whiplash of a superior mind and a 
a free spirit.” J. K. Sherman, Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. $3.95 foe 
THREE PLAYS By GABRIEL MARCEL fe 
The first dramatic work of the Christian Existentialist to be pub- : 
lished in the United States. The plays are: A Man of God, Ariadne, 7 
The Funeral Pyre. $3.75 


NEW DRAMABOOKS 


IMMORTAL SHADOWS 


by Stark Young The American stage 
from 1922 to 1947 as seen through the 
eyes of one of the most delightfully 
sensitive and penetrating of all Amer- 
ican critics. A selection of essays and 
reviews. 

288 pages Dig $1.65 


SHAKESPEARE: A Survey 


by Sir Edmund Chambers A_ lucid 
and brilliant introduction to each 
of the plays by one of the great spe- 
cialists in the field. “Brilliantly em- 
ploys a great store of scholarship to 
provide popular introductions to all 
the plays.” The Nation. 


DRAMATIC CRITICS 
Edited by James Agate James Agate JEAN GIRAUDOUX z 
ranks among the brilliant theatre Four Plays adapted and introduced ; 
critics of this century. This collection by Maurice Valency Ondine, The e 
published in the United States for Enchanted, The Madwoman of Chail- ‘ 
the first time, covers almost three cen- lot, The Apollo of Bellac are included uy 
turies of the English stage. Included in this collection of France's wittiest a 
are pieces by: Addison, Steele, Cibber, and most profound playwright of this . 
Hazlitt, Lamb, Boswell, Goldsmith, century. The first collection in 
Shaw, Max Beerhom and many others. English. a 
384 pages Di5 Paper $1.45 Cloth $3.95 288 pages MDi2 $1.75 a 


Send for the complete list of DRAMABOOKS and 
other books on the Theatre 


lo HILL AND WANG, INC. 104 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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hello on YOU! 


Something new in Children’s 
Theatre? 
YES! PROFESSIONALLY- 
PROVEN full length plays written by 
founders of PLAYER’S RING CHIL- 
DREN’S THEATRE! most flexible 
plays ever devised . . . can be staged 
arena, proscenium, tent, classroom, etc. 
... ok’d by pta. use adults, children or 
mix ’em. ONLY $1.00 each for 
e“Little Claus” 
. @“Pied Piper” (with “reginald 
the rat’’) 
... @“Arabian Nights” 
....... “Cinderella” 
@“Rumpelstilskin” 
a e@“Blackbeard the Pirate” 


or better still send for free (to you) 
scrumptious brochure 


ASH ARBOR COMPANY 


13227 Oxnard street, van nuys, calif. 


Welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


SHARESPEARE'S 
STAGE 


by A. M. Nagler 


An historian of the theatre works 
toward the “idea” of the Eliz- 
abethan stage as it applied to 
the many playhouses of London 
and its environs in Shakespeare's 


$2.00 


PLAY WITHIN 
A PLAY 


by Robert J. Nelson 


An examination of the play with- 
in a play to learn what it reveals 
of the playwright’s conception of 
theatre. Shakespeare, Rotrou, Cor- 
neille, Moliere, Marivaux, Dumas, 
Schnitzler, Pirandello, Sartre, and 
Anouilh are among the _play- 
wrights whose conscience Mr. 
Nelson has tried to catch. 


$4.00 


at your bookseller 


University Press 


publishers of: 
Eugene O’Neill’s 


LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO 
NIGHT & A TOUCH OF THE POET 


New Haven ®@ Connecticut 
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in or out of the classroom— 


| PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 


H. D. Albright, Cornell University 
William P. Halstead, University of Michigan 
Lee Mitchell, Northwestern University 


| 
| —offers a sound treatment of all facets of drama and the a 
theatre a 
| —focuses on principles underiving theatre practice and Boston7 New 16 
techniques Cuicaco 16 Darras 1 

‘ 

—attempts to explain and justify the aesthetic process PaLo ALTO ; 


by which plays are translated into theatrical terms 


—supplies the “facts” of dramaturgy and of rehearsal 
and performance 


—provides excellent illustrations and appendices 


547 pages $7.00 


WORKING UP A PART 
H. D. Albright, Cornell University 


| 

| <a practical approach to acting, moving from an analysis 
of a role, through rehearsal, to performance 
| 


—suitable for use in class or as a handbook for beginning 
actors 


—generous exercises for each chapter 
—ten scenes for rehearsal and informal presentation 
—fine illustrations and useful appendices 


NOLHSNOH 


| 

224 pages $3.75 
| 
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PLAYS AND POEMS: 1948-58 


ELDER OLSON 


Elder Olson’s play, The Carnival of Animals, included inthis volume, won 
the joint award of the Academy of American Poets and Columbia Broadcasting 
System. In 1954, Olson’s acclaimed critical work, The Poetry of Dylan Thomas, 
won The Poetry Society of America Award. In PLAYs AND POEMS are four other 
plays along with his most recent poems. The plays exhibit variety and power 
and have in common a passionate insistence that man must realize his humanity 
or perish. $4.00 


PROUST RECAPTURED 


@ PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


In real life, Pamela Hansford Johnson is the wife of the well-known novelist, 
C. P. Snow. In PROoUsT RECAPTURED, she has sketched six delightfully con- 
ceived “imaginary conversations based on Marcel Proust’s characters from 
Remembrance Of Things Past. 


“My intention,” writes the author, “was to show that Proust’s people had 
been so completely regained from Time that they could continue to exist 
in any time; that they were so fully created as to be imaginable, in their words 
and their behavior, in a good many circumstances.” 


These six radio sketches were originally produced for the Third Programme 
of the B.B.C. $4.00 


ALL THE KING'S LADIES § 


JOHN HAROLD WILSON 


A lively account of the first women ever to: grace the English stage. English 
theatergoers, long accustomed to seeing female roles handled by young boys in 
women’s clothing, were suddenly confronted with the unprecedented stage 
appearance of women. 


Here is an excerpt from the Prologue to The Moor of Venice, presented by the 
King’s Company, “Saterday the 8 Dec.,” 1660, introducing the first woman to 
act upon the English stage: 


“I come, unknown to any of the rest 

To tell you news, I saw the lady drest; 

The woman playes today, mistake me not, 

No man in gown, or page in petticoat; 

A woman to my knowledge; yet I cann’t, 

(If I should dye) make affidavit on’t. 

Do you twitter, gentlemen? I know 

You will be censuring, do’t fairly though; 

‘Tis possible a vertuous woman may 

Abhor all sorts of looseness, and yet play; 

Play on the stage, where all eyes are upon her, 
Shall we count that a crime France counts an honour?” 


From ALL THE KING’S LADIES $3.95 


At your bookseller, or directly from the publisher 


The University of Chicago Press, 
a) 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


wee In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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The book that shattered preconceptions, prejudices, platitudes—and rep- 
utations—and produced a revolution in the nation’s schools... 


NOW REPRINTED—under the sponsorship of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference of the American Educational Theatre Association... 


CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS 


by Hughes Mearns 


Teachers of the dramatic arts, poetry, music, creative writing, graphic arts will 
welcome this good news. CREATIVE POWER, by Hughes Mearns, named by 
the National Education Association as one of the twenty foremost books in edu- 
cation in recent times, is now back in print. When this book first appeared—as the 
result of the insistence of Mearns’ friends, students, and colleagues to put his phi- 
losophy in permanent form—it was revolutionary in its dynamic approach to the 
teaching of the creative arts. Yet Mearns’ methods, like his famous experimental 
classes in creative education at the Lincoln School of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, have been resoundingly vindicated and are now considered among the 
most valuable approaches to the teaching of the creative arts yet formulated. 


Teachers have paid $10 to $15 for this book when out of print. It 
is now available in a handy, inexpensive edition for only $1.50. 


A great natural teacher, Mearns believed that every child has something worthy 
to contribute and should be encouraged to express it. In his book, CREATIVE 
POWER—now augmented, revised, and brought up-to-date—he offers a dy- 
namic philosophy to parents, teachers, and youth leaders who are concerned 
with the responsibility of keeping alive and channeling the creative spirit of 
youth. It would be difficult to find a wide-awake teacher who would not find 
this testament to faith in the possibilities of children as inspiring as it is instructive. 
Mearns’ personality is as stimulating and contagious on the printed page as it was 
when he stood at the head of a classroom. In such electric chapters as “The Demon 
of Inhibition,” “Poetry is When You Talk to Yourself,” “Putting the Screws on 
’em,” and “The Conservation of Youth Power,” he provides invaluable and inspir- 
ing teaching insights for everyone dedicated to bringing out and directing the 
dormant power of youth. 


Second revised edition, with an introduction by Winifred Ward. 


320 pp. 534x8. Paperbound $1.50 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC., Dept. 181 
920 Broadway New York 10, New York 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Balcony. In this violently controversial 
play, one of France’s great writers develops 
his mocking view of man and society in a 
work of art that Kenneth Tynan has called 
“a theatrical experience as startling as any- 
thing since Ibsen.” $1.75 


anton chekhov 


The Brute and Other Farces. For the first 
time in one volume: The Harmfulness of To- 
bacco, Swan Song, Marriage Proposal, Sum- 
mer In the Country, A Wedding and The 
Celebration — all newly translated by Eric 
Bentley and Theodore Hoffman. $1.45 


eugene ionesco 


Amedee, The New Tenant, Victims of Duty. 
The three plays in this volume continue the 
wildly improbable, hilarious and entirely 
original writing that has made the Rumanian- 
born French dramatist a sensation wherever 
his plays are performed or read. $1.75 


antonin artaud 


The Theater and Its Double. Here, in its 
first English translation, is the fullest state- 
ment of the ideas of one of the most original, 
striking minds in the theater. Included are: 
No More Masterpieces, An Affective Athlet- 
icism and The Theater and the Plague. $1.95 


(The above volumes also available 
in cloth editions at $3.50 each) 
GROVE PRESS 
795 Broadway, N. Y. 3 


* 
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Some of the 


B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed hy BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
BOY FRIEND, CAROUSEL, CYRANO de 
BERGERAC, DuPONT SHOW of the 
MONTH, FIRESTONE, GUYS & DOLLS, 
SOUTH PACIFIC, HIT PARADE, LOOK 
HOMEWARD ANGEL, OKLAHOMA, PAT- 
TI PAGE SHOW, SHOW BOAT, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT CAMP- 
OBELLO, THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 
THE KING & I, THE MUSIC MAN, U. 8. 
STEEL-THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE 
STORY and thousands of others. 


It’s more than likely that we 
made the costumes originally for 
the plays you will produce. 

You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
4 


NEW 


New Size CINABEX—24x54 
(Double regular size) 


New Sizes COLOR SPRA 


10 oz. Can 


NEW DISCOUNTS: 
Lighting Equipment—Lamps 


NEW FREE GOODS OFFER 
WITH INITIAL ORDER 


Free Catalog Digest 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Supplies 
242 W. 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


® Serlio translated by Allardyce Nicoll 
® Sabbattini translated by John H. McDowell 
© Furttenbach translated by George R. Kernodle 


Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


These three documents in theatre history comprise the first pub- 
lication in the Books of the Theatre Series, a joint project of 
A.E.T.A., the Series editors, and the University of Miami Press, 
the Series publishers. 


To Members of the American Educational Theatre Association: 


FIRST COPIES AVAILABLE 


at the 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 


December 28, 1958 


Fully Illustrated . . . $5.50 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


CORAL GABLES 46, FLORIDA 
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KLIEGL SALUTES inc Centenary College Playhouse 


Based on the concepts of the functional scaffold stage Uoussiana 


Samuel S..Wiener & Assoc., Arch 
Paul 0. Rottmann & Assoc., Engineers 


J James Hull Mitier, Theatrical Consultant {I 


a 

ar 

: i Cyciorame Bridge First Lighting Bridge Front Lighting Bridge 

Scenic Projection Bridge 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THEATRE 


; Kliegl Bros. are proud to have contributed CONSOLE KLIEGBOARD containing twenty- 
the skills of their Educational Theatre age 
: _ Division in the planning and installation ing electrical proportional dimming plus 
7 of a “Complete Klieg] Lighting System”; 
|” including Dimming Board, Safpatch Panel, 
all stage lighting fixtures and wiring 
devices as well as auditorium dimming A. 
; SAFPATCH PANEL (one component 
Cighting shown above) containing 148 female 
@ ' load receptacles and 100 stage cir- 
LIEGL BROS. cuits 
Universat STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC 
321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, NY. ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


Decorale With This Scenic Background Package 
teal Change your scenic backgrounds quickly and easily . . . and protect 
U0 your flats and floors with this unique Mutual Hardware combination. 


ARPEELOF Liquid Adhesive ° ARPOL Water Base Enamel 
Use this water soluble adhesive to apply . A handy partner to ARPEELOF. Use 
wallpaper to flats . . . or protective craft this one-coat, self-sealing, semi-gloss 
paper to floors. It’s fast, clean, quick- e enamel to coat paper-protected flats and 
drying—easy to apply. To change back- floors—or use it directly over wood, 
grounds, just peel paper off. Leaves no e canvas or metal. It —" 
residue, no rings or stains on paper. . dries in about 20 
Won't damage covered surfaces. Also minutes to a hard, 


e elastic finish—and 
will stand up indefi- 
e nitely under the 
heaviest traffic. 
Available in a wide 
e variety of back- 
ground and earth 
colors. 
Write for Bulletin E-2 


Bas “Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


Mutual Hardware Corp. 


141 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. — COlumbus 5-1640 
California: Mr. Alun G. Jones, 5722 Mammoth Ave., Van Nuys 


ideal for posters. 
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SUMMER ARTS 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 


Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 
Painting Music Public Speaking 
Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 


“outdoor camping with the arta’”’ 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUEGRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 
| 


BARTRON 


American 3 


Pantomimist 


THE HAYES 
155 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


A full two-hour, one-man 
show: obtainable for 


presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres. 


Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 
able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
Our workrooms are continually making 
entire mew costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned and 
altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 


NORTHWESTERN 


THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 


Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS @ MAKE-UP 
CABLE e CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 
Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 
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“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a ee 


moving soliloquy. died. A single square of light picked up the last, F 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 7 
total darkness. 
Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium... any- 
thing from the last scene of a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. a 
Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate 
lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- 
ment ranging from instant to hours. 


For accurate control of lighting in 
your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


LIGHTING, INC. $521 w. 43rd5t.. N.Y. 36 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. . 
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Drama Texts *« * * 


STAGE SCENERY and 
LIGHTING, 3rd Edition 


By Samuel Selden and Hunton Sellman 


PLAYMAKING WITH 


CHILDREN 
2nd Edition 


By Winifred Ward 


Written by a widely known authority 
in the field, this edition is addressed 
to classroom teachers as well as dra- 
matic teachers. It now includes chap- 
ters on playmaking in religious edu- 
cation and in recreational activities. 
$41 pages, illustrated, $3.75 


GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION 


* 


Short, but comprehensive and_prac- 
tical, this text covers all aspects of 
designing, building, painting, and | 
lighting of stage sets. The revision is | 
thoroughly up-dated to include latest 
concepts, techniques, and equipment. 
Just published. 


2nd Edition 


Just published. 
By Joseph Mersand 


Contains summaries of more than 400 
long plays and nearly goo short plays 
which have been carefully selected as 
the best for study and production in 
schools and colleges. This edition in- 
cludes a listing of many plavs that 
have become available since 1934. 178 
pages, illustrated, $3.50. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York 1, New York 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


JOHN REICH, 
4 Head 


Acting Company 

i Two Theaters 

{ 200 Performances Anually 

i B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Dept. E, 

\ Goodman Memorial Theatre, 

Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAG 


MUSTCARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST TENT THEATRE 


Deadline Jan. 1!! For Limited Number of 
Tuition-Free Apprenticeships For Palm 
Beach Winter Season—Feb. 1 thru Apr. 15. 


ALSO ANNOUNCING FOR SUMMER 1959 
TWELVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
Graduate School of Drama of Western Re- 
serve University and $25 a week. @ Regular 
seminar in all phases of musical tent op- 
eration with outstanding guest lecturers. 
@ Practical experience, rotating through 
all departments with opportunity to 
specialize. 

@ Open to graduate students and ex- 
ceptionally qualified seniors. Applicants 
must meet entrance requirements of West- 
ern Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 

@ Practical experience assisting in all 
technical departments. @ Advanced ap- 
prentices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates 
and high school seniors at least 18 years 
of age. 

Deadline for Applications: April 15 

Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 
Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 
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The Illini Union 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Theatre Faculty 
Joseph Scott, Mary Arbenz, Clara Behringer, 
Barnard Hewitt, George McKinney, Genevieve Richardson, Charles Shattuck, Webster Smalley, 


Wesley Swanson 


Rhetoric and Public Address 
Richard Murphy, King Broadrick, Wayne Brockriede, 

Theodore Clevenger, Otto Dieter, Halbert Gulley, Marvin Herrick, 
Marie Hochmuth, Lucille Magnon, Henry Mueller, Raymond Nadeau, 
Karl Wallace, Karl Windesheim 


Lawrence Olson, 


Interpretation 
Martin Cebin, Marv Arbenz, Kenneth Burns 


Speech Science and Experimental Phonetics 
Grant Fairbanks, Thayer Curry, Lee Hultzén, Charles Hutton 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Thaver Curry, Charles Hutton, James Kelly 


Speech and Hearing Clinics 
Severina Nelson, Thaver Curry, Naomi Hunter, Charles Hutton, 


Frances Johnson, Ida Levinson, Marie Shere, Robert Simpson 


Speech Education 
Kenneth Burns, Henry Mueller 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related pro- 
grams in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and assistantships, 
write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Illinois. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DISTINCTIVE 

by GIFTS 

for the 
THEATRE 
DEVOTEE 

1 

© GIFT CATALOG 


On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


with a DRAMATIC TOUCH! 
Seiid for your FREE Catalog TODAY 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH IT1TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. ‘ 
261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Cie thing Jor ihe: Thea lre 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 
SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 

WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS PLANS 


UGHTING EQUIPMENT PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36, N.Y. - Circle 5-5870 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
© Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

® Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


® Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 


East Lansing, Michigan 
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BOWLING GREEN SAN JOSE 
STATE UNIVERSITY STATE COLLEGE 


Department of Speech Department of 
Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor Speech and Drama 


of Science in Education, Master of 


Arts, Master of Science in Educa- TH £ § TR iq 


tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio D | 0 and TE L y | | 0 


and television, theatre, speech and 


SPEECH 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


A.B. Degree 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE M.A. Degree 
For information, write: Teaching Credentials 
Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
cinema of Speech : Head, Department of Speech and 
Bowling Green State University Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Bowling Green, Ohio _ Jose 14, California. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Offers balanced and comprehensive programs in theatre leading to A.B., 
M.A., M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees 


Provides outstanding production facilities in the University Theatre 
and the Brown County Playhouse 


Theatre Staff: 
Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, Lee Norvelle, Richard L. Scammon, 
Vergil A. Smith, J. Edwin Culbertson, Gary W. Gaiser, David S$. Hawes, 
William E. Kinzer, Eugene K. Bristow 


Write for further information: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covering acting, directing, scene design, costume 
design, lighting, playwriting, theatre history, dramatic lit- 
erature, theatre planning, theatre management and chil- 
dren’s theatre. 


Full-time faculty: George P. Crepeau, Rita Criste, Edward 
Crowley, Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, 
Paul Reinhardt, Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott. 


Within easy reach of Chicago theatre district and of theatre, 
opera, ballet, symphony and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


| 


¥% Complete curriculum in field of | 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 


% Theatre library of 20,000 volumes 


% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 


Theatres operating every week of | 


the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 
for men and women 


Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 

| Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 

James R. Crider, Warren Pepper- 

dine. 

| +e Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


Major options in 
Acting 


Production 


Speech Education 


For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Speech and Drama Department 
Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 


| 
| 
| For further information, address 
| Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
_ Washington, Seattle 5 


UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Depariment of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-eighth Season 1958-59 
Frank M Whiting, Director 


Arthur H. Ballet, Educational Director 

Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 

Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 
William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
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The Pennsylvania State University — 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


Rhetoric and Public Address Theatre Arts 
Speech Therapy and Audiology Speech Science 
Speech in Government and Industry Radio-Television 


A.B., M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


Graduate assistantships correlated with an internship program 


in teaching, research, clinical practice and play production. 


Write for information 


Faculty 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Robert T. Oliver, Head Robert S. Brubaker 
Harold P. Zelko Paul D. Holtzman 
Eugene T. McDonald Holle G. DeBoer 
Clayton H. Schug Harriett D. Nesbitt 
Cyril F. Hager Margaret C. Raabe 
Harold E. Nelson John K. Brilhart 
Elton §S. Carter John K. Davis 
Bruce M. Siegenthaler David Jabusch 
Iline Fife Kathryn B. DeBoer 
Asa J. Berlin Ned J. Christensen 
James V. Frick Alvin J. Davis 
Harold J. O’Brien Thomas S. Mebane, M.D. 


William W. Hamilton 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


Walter H. Walters, Head Kelly Yeaton 
Frank S. Neusbaum Russell G. Whaley 
Warren S. Smith Cameron D. Iseman 


Robert D. Reifsneider 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor .. 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor ........ - 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor (on leave) 
Hugh Greene, B.S., Instructor 

C. Wesley Lambert, M.A., Instructor . 

Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor . 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor . 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Pofessox 
James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor 

R. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor 


B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor ..... 
John Rothgeb, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor . . 
Robert Sporre, M.A., Instructor . 
Lathan Sanford, B.F.A., Instructor 

Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor 


.. Resident Playwright 


..Costuming 


Dance Drama 
Radio-Television 

. Television 

.. Television 

. Directing 

Acting 

History 
Children’s Theatre 
Acting, Directing 

.. Radio Drama 

Directing 
Designer-Technician 
Radio-Television 
Opera Director 
Dance Drama 
Technician-Designer 
Drama Education 


Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor . 
x 


M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 
xk kk 
Write to Loren WinsuiP, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 

of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 
Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Publishers of the Tulane Drama Review 


Courses are also offered in Rhetoric and Public Address, Interpretation, 
Radio and Television, Speech Correction and Audiology. 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 
ships to: 
Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1958-59 


AUTUMN QUARTER 


1958 
Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Williams October 29-30-31, Nov. 1 
Directed by Robert Loper November 5-6-7-8 
Venus Observed by Christopher Fry December 4-5-6 


Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 


WINTER QUARTER 
1959 


Jolanthe by Gilbert & Sullivan January 29-30-31 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Musical Direction by Henry Holt 


Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekov February 25-26-27-28 
Directed by Robert Dierlam 

The Flowering Peach by Clifford Odets March 12-13-14 
Directed by Richard Wilson March 18-19-20-21 


Production Thesis at Palo Alto Community Theatre 
Supervised by Ralph Schramm 


SPRING QUARTER 


1959 

Major Barbara by G. B. Shaw April 23-24-25 
Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 

The Cocktail Party by T. S. Eliot May 20-21-22-23 
Directed by Stirling Huntley May 27-28-29-30 

STAFF 

Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark 
Robert Loper, Alfred Sensenbach, F. Cowles Strickland (on leave) ... Acting and Directing 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
“ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 


DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 


SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 


MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 


RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


3 Theatres— 
The Ring 
The Box 
The Parkway 


Acting *% Directing 
Design *% Playwriting 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
The University of Miami Theatres 
Coral Gables, Florida 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Design for the 
Theatre ® Acting ® Production 
Playwriting 


B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTING 
ACTING 
STAGE DESIGN 


B TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE 8 A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA & DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @® THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL 8 THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
PHE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE, 
\ND WITH MUSICARNIVAL = 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


— 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 
Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 
Creative Dramatics 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 

Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
——* and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMUNICATION ARTS 


THEATRE 
e TELEVISION 
RADIO 

JOURNALISM 


Courses leading to 


A.B., M.A., Ph.D. degrees 


For information write to 


Campton Bell, Director 
School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colcrado 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 


Co-Educational... 
Enrollment of 700 


Theatre Arts Department 


Two Theatres: 
Annie Russell Theatre 
Fred Stone Theatre 


Eight Major Productions 
Full Scholarships Available 


STAFF: 


DONALD S. ALLEN 
ROBERT CHASE 
ROBERT GROSE 
ARTHUR WAGNER 


For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON 
1958-1959 


TIGER AT THE GATES 


Jean Giraudoux-Christopher Fry 
October 21-25 | 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


7 
George Abbott & John Cecil Holm | gi 
December 9-13 


OKLAHOMA! 


| Richard Rodgers & Oscar Hammerstein II 
February 23-28 | 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST , 
Oscar Wilde 

April 21-25 

THE CORN IS GREEN ‘ 
Emlyn Williams | | 

May 5-9 | 


Directors: 


Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Ronald E. Mitchell | 


Ordean G. Ness (guest director) 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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All past issues of 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


now available on microfilm 


Readable on any standard 35mm. 


viewer. 
Prices 
Vol. 1-7 1949-1955 $17.50 
Vol. 8 1956 2.00 
Vol. 9 1957 2.00 
UNIVERSITY 


Microfilms, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Vacancy on your technical staff? 


Looking for a designer 
costumer 
light designer? 


Think first of the 


AETA Contact Placement Service 


Address... 


JED H. DAVIS, Director, CPS 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 
Frank Bevan, Design Edward B. Roberts, TV Writing 
Edward C. Cole, Management Alois Nagler, History 


William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech Donald M. Oenslager, Design 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 


George C. Izenour, Research Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
Pearl Lang, Dance Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 
Stanley McCandless, Lighting Lowell S. Swortzell, Playwriting 
Frank McMullan, Directing Constance Welch, Acting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

High School Theatre Newsletter 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


special term 15.00* DF 
18.00 


*(For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family memberships.) All member- 
ships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 


1 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 200...0..00.0..200-00--- 
I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 20.00.........-cscccccssecsssesscsescececeeceoceeeee 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 
$ 
Total Amount $ 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Mem 
Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952), each ser of 4 ............... 2.00 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VI (1954), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VII (1956), 
Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues .0.0........-cececeeeeeee 1.00 
Vol. V-Vol. X (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 195 8), single issues ................ 1.50 
DIRECTORIES: 
1) AETA Directory of Members (includes list of college and university 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 


3) American Colleges and Universities Offering Training in Children’s 


4) Nonprofessio nal Community TI heatres in the United States, 1952 .. .75 
5) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) .0.2..........:scec----o0ee 1.50 
PLAY LISTS: 
6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 

7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 

duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 
8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In ETYJ, 

TEACHING AIDS: 
¥) tn tue Secondary Schools 1.20 
10) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Stt idy in Dramatic Arts in 

11) Design in the High Sct hool Theatre (In ETI, Dec, 1950) 5... 1.00 
12) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Th eatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) — 1.50 
13) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 

14) The Meaning and Scope of Playwriting (In ET J, ee: WEE ac. 1.50 
HISTORIES: 


15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 1.50 
16) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. 


17) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre History, 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 ooo. oececcccececeeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 
19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 
20) A Bibli _ aphy for Producing Organizations with Limited Bi udget 
CHILDREN’S: THEATRE: 
21) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
22) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation ¢ of Terms (In May, 
23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report | on 27 Countries (In 
OTHERS: 
24) Basic Technical References (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 
25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 1952) ooo 1.00 
26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 2000......cecceeceeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 


(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Non- 

Mem. 
$1.50 
3.00 


6.00 
1.50 
2.00 
5.00 


1.50 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


A dramatization by Boris Tumarin and Jack Sydow 
of Dostoyevsky’s novel 


21 men, 5 women; unit set with simple furniture 
moved by the actors 


Books, $1.50. Write for information as to availability 
and as to special music composed for this play. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV received glowing notices from the 
New York critics: 


Atkinson, in the N. Y. Times, wrote, “If The Brothers Karamazov were only 
a crime play, it would be enthralling enough to anyone in search of enter- 
tainment. But since the theatre version by Boris Tumarin and Jack Sydow 
naturally derives from Dostoyevsky, it goes deeper than crime. It probes 
into the whole philosophy of life in a Christian civilization. It also involves 
hallucinations and the ambivalence of the human personality; and since it 
is Russian it swings violently from love to hatred, both of which are 
described with turbulent emotions. . . . The new dramatization ... is a first- 
rate piece of work... . / And many of the scenes are burning with emotion. 
... In literal terms, The Brothers Karamazov is a complex, baffling crime 
story with what we might call Kafka overtones today. What makes it great, 
however, are the questions it asks about good and evil, guilt and innocence, 
religion and atheism. The current version gives you the essence of Dostoyev- 
sky in a blunt, sobering fashion.” 


“The flamboyance of it all is here—the play has a grace, even an elegance.” 
—Paul V. Beckley, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
“The dramatization is remarkably successful . . . the power of the work lies 


in the relentless realism of its momentum .. . realism of passion takes com- 
mand of the dramatic medium.”—-John Gassner, Educational Theatre Journal. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street 7 New York 16, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 

PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 

PEDAGOGY 

THEATER 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theater—Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1958-1959 1959 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February g-June 13 June 22-August 15 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 
1958 and February 15, 1959 for the 1959-1960 academic year. 
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